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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TO THE BEGINNER. 
*NO. I.—BY HERBERT L. BAKER, 

VERYBODY who can tell a cap O from a hole in 
E the ground, or who knows the connection between 
a slug and a slugger, understands the evident fact that if 
it is money a man is after, the surest and quickest way 
to get it is to go into the printing business. Those in 
the business do not say so—oh, no! don’t want to give 
the snap away. You will not say so, either, when you 
get into the harness, and for this same reason, perhaps / 
A printer is a fool to slave away his best years at fifteen 
or eighteen dollars a week, when by borrowing some 
money he can go into business for himself, where, if 
he works twenty hours a day he can pay his interest 
and have enough left to keep square with the land- 
lady —if he is lucky. Printing is a wonderful busi- 
ness to help a man accumulate—what this accumu- 
lation consists of, besides debts and bad accounts, 
depends on circumstances. sy all means, there- 
fore, go into business at the first possible chance ; 
and when you do so, be sure to bear the following 
suggestions in mind: 

First, get a location. This is important, for if you 
have no location how can creditors find you when bills 
fall due? ‘Top floor, back, is most desirable, especially 
if there is no elevator — creditors won’t come so often. 
As for customers, pshaw! everybody knows they posi- 
tively delight in stumbling up dark, rickety stairs, and 
feeling along dingy hallways for a printery —helps to 
pass away time, you know. If there is one thing that 
perplexes the American business man more than another, 
it is to dispose of the time that hangs heavy on his 
hands. ‘True, a customer will probably never come a 
second time, but if he should fail meanwhile that would 
be a positive advantage, since he would not ‘stick ” 
you so badly. By all means, get into a block largely 
occupied by private families, because it is so diverting 
to customers to kick over kids and kettles in the corri- 


dors, and encounter the entrancing variety of stale odors 
lingering lovingly in the stilly air. Near a saloon is 
desirable, because the boys can rush the growler without 
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so much loss of time, and you will oftener lasso a free 
drink for your own gullet. 

When you get an outfit, deal with the typefoundry 
which will give the most time. Since ‘‘time is 
money,” he who gives the most time gives the most 
money —that’s clear. ‘True, the chances are that you 
might save.a big percentage in the price if you should 
borrow money at regular rates, and take advantage of 
the heavy cash discounts; but since it is perfectly 
absurd to think of ever paying anyhow, it is folly to 
lay oneself liable to an interest charge. You can get 
long time without interest, then put off payments when 
due, and run along a good while without paying a cent. 
When the typefounder finally loses patience and bluntly 
says, ‘‘Money or material,” why, fly into a passion, 
curse him for his lack of accommodation, and let him 
have his old material. Doubtless another will supply 
new on the same terms, and in this way you can do 
work cheaper than anyone else and still make money. 
This is the secret of ‘‘the cheapest work in the city,” 
but don’t give it away—the typefounder might. see 
through the scheme and decline to assist your noble 
work of paring the printing bills of poverty-stricken 
banks, railroad corporations and insurance companies. 

Let the founder select the outfit himself. He knows 
which fonts sell least, hence can give you an outfit dif- 
ferent from the ordinary. Your work will therefore be 
different from any other — have a new and fresh appear- 
ance. It will be like the whistling ragamuffin in the 
streets of New York, at the time of the Fresh Air Fund 
excursions last summer ; a benevolent old lady stopped 
him and kindly inquired, ‘‘ Are you one of the little 
Fresh Air boys ?”’ when she was paralyzed by the reply, 
‘¢Well, not so very d—n fresh !”’ 

Remember that the cheapest material is best, because 
you can get more of it and still keep within the limit of 
credit the typefounder or dealer is willing to allow. It 
will do the work all right as long as the dealer will let 
you have it without pay, and what’s the difference how 
worthless it is after he takes it away from you? It is 
pure robbery, anyhow, to ask $200 for a press when 
another of same size can be bought for $125. Robbery 








is very reprehensible and ought to be emphatically 
discouraged, except when—why, of course, people 
ought to be sharp enough to look out for themselves, 
and if they let you r-—ro—outwit them, they have 
only themselves to blame. As before said, look for 
quantity first ; all this talk about quality is the veriest 
rot, simply an excuse to cover an advance in price. 
‘¢ Advance price”’ is the one principle to wholly avoid 
in yourownwork. ‘Cheap ”’ is the great key to success. 
The cheapest wins, regardless of quality ; and the more 
thoroughly the beginner learns this great business lesson, 


the greater and more enduring his success——1N A HORN! 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
JOB-OFFICE BOOKKEEPING. 
BY F. E. OWEN. 

O business demands a better system of bookkeep- 
N ing than a job printing office ; first, from the fact 
that most of the work is done on credit, or even if 
deposits are quite generally required, they must be 
properly entered, so as to not be forgotten ; and, second, 
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regard to the proposed job. ‘The headings are as fol- 
lows: ‘*No., Date, Who for, Address, When Wanted, 
Article,”’ and then come columns for the estimate, etc., 
as follows: ‘‘ Paper (value), Compositor, Other Work, 
Total, Paid, Date,” and finishing with a blank column 
for remarks or memoranda. 

To begin with, let me call attention to the first col- 
umn —‘‘No.”’ This little thing is the ey ¢o the entire 
system, and without it would be decidedly incomplete. 
Every job of work, of whatever size or nature, should 
be numbered in the order in which it is received. The 
advantages of this will be seen later on. 

For dating purposes, I find a small, self-inking rubber 
stamp to be a most elegant thing, as the dates are so 
plain, so quickly and neatly done, and where a number 
of jobs are entered at a time, or even on the same day, 
the saving of time is anitem. Its legibility explains itself, 
and the cost is so small and so soon repaid. ‘The other 
columns do not need any further explanation, except to 
say that the columns for estimating are exceedingly 
valuable, and when the job is done, comparisons can be 
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because the nature of the business is so diversified that 
a record of all transactions is not only exceedingly 
valuable, but almost indispensable where the business is 
That it is no very easy matter to fill the 
want in this respect is perhaps too well recognized, as 


run properly. 


from observation I think printing offices generally have 
no concise, complete system that they can rely on. [| 
speak, of course, principally of the smaller concerns ; 
that is, the majority of offices. Of course, large con- 
cerns employing competent bookkeepers have, or at least 
would be expected to have, all that they require in this 
line. Having for the past four years made printing office 
management a constant study, and having tried nearly 
everything that I could invent or otherwise obtain in the 
way of ‘‘system,” I feel that what I have learned may 
be of some assistance to those who, like myself, saw the 
need, but not the remedy, and I herewith give them an 
outline of the method which I have had in use now, with 
some slight changes, for two years past, and which has 
answered the purpose to our entire satisfaction. 

To begin with, I have a book of original entry, 
which I designate as the ‘‘ Job Book.” It may be of 
any convenient size, the one I am now using being made 
from a third sheet of folio ; size of page, 7 by 17, ruled 
the long way. As soon as a job is received it is entered 
in this book, and the ruled headings, with proper col- 
umns, when filled out give a complete statement in 


























made to see how well your calculations will hold good as 
to what you can do work for. They should always be 
filled out (except, of course, in small, every-day jobs), as 
with no further ‘‘ method” this job book alone answers the 
purpose very well if properly kept. When the job is paid 
for, I stamp in the date with the ever-ready dater, and 
there is no mistaking the date or the fact of its having 
been paid. 

Under the column of ‘‘ Other Work,” of course, comes 
blocking, binding, etc., as the case may be. If you 
find, at the time the work is done, that you have under- 
estimated in some details or (as rarely happens) you 
could afford to do the job for less at a fair profit, make 
a note of it in the last blank column. 

At the end of the month statements can be made 
direct from the job book, a day-book being entirely 
unnecéssary, and after your collecting is done, unpaid 
accounts can be posted direct to the ledger. 

The only entry of work in my day-book is the pay- 
ments of cash, and it goes under a general journal head of 
‘‘Cash, Dr., to Job Book 2345” (the number of the job), 
the party’s name not entering, as that is fully provided 
for, and much better than it otherwise can be, in the entry 
in the job book under that number. All the cash pay- 
ments are in daily groupings and it takes very little work. 

_Always send a bill out with each job, and enter the job 
book number after the item so that when the bill is 














presented for payment you can refer at once to the job 
number to see that it is all right, and to mark it paid then 
and there and not forget it. 

Every imprint should be followed with the job num- 
ber, and much work where an imprint is not desirable 
can well have the job number on in small type. Work 
can thus be ordered by number only, when duplicates 
are wanted, by telephone or otherwise, and it is fre- 
quently done in our office. 

In your ledger account, charge Mr. John Smith with 
job book No. 2345, $7.00, and when you want to know 
what the item was, turn to your job book and you will 
know more about it than you otherwise possibly could. 
At the end of the month, add up the month’s business 
and take it to your ledger as a charge in favor of ‘ Job 
Rooms,” and by adding up the stock, composition, press 
and other expense columns, you have, with the general 

expense from your ex- 






















































































NO. ono Dm pense account, a state- 
ment of your month’s 
business, and it will do 
you good. 

This book I have 

For My 
had in use for nearly 
four years, and for my 

natal business I do not see 
where [ can improve 

Comp. ; : me, 

- onit. For book offices 

Presswork or other special work, 

Binding different headings and 
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blanks for entering all 
instructions so that the workmen can go on with the 
job without special instruction, and also for each 
hand to enter his time. The headings are quite ample, 
and are not always used in their entirety, but they 
do no hurt to be there, and are frequently needed. 
They provide, first, for the corresponding date and job 
number, as in the job book, and then follows lines for 
describing the job, and who for. Then comes the table 
providing for ‘‘Paper, Composition, Ink, -Presswork, 
Binding, Incidentals.”” ‘These have value columns, so 
they can be filled out when known, and totalized for 
better record of cost. Then comes ‘‘ Want Proof (time 
wanted), Want Job (time wanted).” Then comes the 
workmen’s table, from which the estimate table can be 
filled or corrected, which provides for ‘‘ Composition 
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(time), Alterations (time), Presswork (time), Feeder 
(time).” Each workman as he takes up the job marks 
his name opposite the respective heading, and his time 
on same. The matter is ended by ‘‘ Number perfect 


’ 


copies,” and ‘* Remarks. 


”? 


At the bottomis this printed 
instruction: ‘All proofs, revise and sample of com- 
pleted work to go in this envelope. Mark job number 

















on each. Return to office when job is done.” I do not 
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use ‘‘ Job ‘Tags,”’ or ‘* ‘Time Slips,” having given them a 
trial, and finding them far inferior to the envelope, 
which is both, and much more. 

Well, this envelope comes back when the work is 
ready for delivery with a complete history of the job 
on it, and I[ file it in alphabetically arranged pigeon- 
holes, and by its aid I can now refer to any job done in 
the office for two years past, and show you the copy, 
proofs and sample of the completed job. ‘To say that 
this is invaluable, puts it mildly. Further, in black and 
white it gives the figures for the job, and I know, with- 
out a moment’s delay to calculate, whether the price was 
satisfactory for the work performed or not. In my case 
I consider that this envelope has paid for itself time and 
time over again, and believe it will with all who use it 
intelligently, and you will find it is not near so much 
time lost and ‘‘red tape”’ as it appears at first glance. 

The last heading needs a little explanation. I havea 
counting machine on all presses, and it is the duty of the 
feeder to put down the exact number of perfect copies 
printed. ‘This saves all dispute, gives you and your cus- 
tomer more satisfaction when you know how many copies 
he is getting, and quite often prevents waste of stock, 
provides for changes in forms at any desired number of 
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impressions, as well as making sure that you will not 
have to put the form on again on account of some mis- 
take of the stockman or feeder. 

For the stock cutter, I have a small stock tag, with 
its corresponding date and number, and full information 
so he can get and cut the stock without delay. This is 
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made out at the same time as entry in job book and 
envelope, and when stock is cut, is placed in the job 
envelope, with the other information in regard to the 
job. It has proper columns for entry of cost of stock, 
time and value of cutting, etc. The matter of stock is 
something printers generally are very unbusiness-like in, 
and needs a reformation. <A stock tag and record of 
stock used, with a little resulting figuring, would tend to 
open the eyes of many printers who charge the cost of 
stock only to their jobs. 

I inclose herewith samples of the blanks used, and 
would be pleased to mail samples to any printer any- 
where, who will send stamps for postage. 

In conclusion, let me say, use some method, and 
keep some record of your jobs, even if it is not com- 
plete ; but the cost of the above system is so slight, in 
comparison with its evident benefits, that I would not, 
under any circumstances, think of running an office 
without it, or some equally good arrangement, either for 
myself or anyone else. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY A. H. M. 

O one who has felt the duties and responsibilities of 
N his business position pressing heavily upon his 
hands is inclined to listen with any great degree of 
patience to arguments whose tenor is to increase his 
burden by lightening that of others, and thus in the 
absence of a clear definition of the respective duties of 
those employed in the different departments of a printing 
office much jealousy and ill-feeling is engendered. 

The management, in justice, should define beyond 
cavil the duties of foreman and sub-foremen, and those 
in any sort of authority, and should, in fact, be busi- 
ness-like in the discipline of the office. The practice of 
shouting questions and answers in a composing room 
is one that should not be allowed, and all unnecessary 
noise should be made a subject of reprimand. There 
are some Offices, considered models of system, wherein a 
continual yelling is going on among the compositors on 
a busy day, that is as foolish as it is unnecessary. A 
compositor goes to the stand where he expects to find the 
old style italic case, for instance, and finding it gone, he, 
without further search, lifts up his voice and shouts for 
what he wants ; and, getting several answers from jokers, 
loses his temper, and frantically yells his requirements, 
with comments on the mental caliber and aural acuteness 
of the gentleman that removed the case, who is, possibly, 
quietly sticking his type in the next alley from his 
denouncer ; and, seeing him making a spectacle of him- 
self, thinks it too good a joke to miss by answering too 
soon. ‘This distracts the attention of every man in the 
room, leaving an opportunity for errors to be made and 
hindering the work, besides giving a subject for chaff and 
talk among the men. Some offices avoid the supposed 
necessity for this noise by making every compositor have 
a card with his name printed on it, with the number of 
his alley, and when he removes a case temporarily he 
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politely leaves a card, so that anyone desirous of using 
the case taken out will know who has it, without any 
inquiry, especially of the character referred to. 

Many workmen are of a nervous temperament, and 
disturbances of the nature mentioned are a great draw- 
back to them. ‘They are blamed for errors caused 
by the foreman’s fault in not insisting on quiet in the 
room, and their complaint of the noise is considered 
but a subterfuge to avoid merited reproach. 

When a customer shows a tendency to engage the 
compositor in discussions foreign to his business, as a 
regular thing, he should be persuaded that there is no 
conversazione being run in connection with that print 
shop — or let him buzz to the compositor working on his 
order, and then he will be paying for his garrulity and 
the compositor be absolved from all errors. ‘There is a 
feeling of irresponsibility, however, allowed to prevail 
among printers sometimes, and the belief that the 
proofroom is the dragnet and the reader the scapegoat 
of the establishment grows with time. A proofreader is 
not omnipercipient, though some would argue that he 
should be; and if the employés of the printing office 
were made to understand that there is a limit to the 
excuse of accident or mischance, and that carelessness 
is a fault worthy of sharp reprimand, possibly a saving 
would be experienced in the expenditure of the pro- 
prietor for spoiled stock and extra presswork and com- 
position that would be hailed at the close of the 
financial year with an amount of satisfaction that would 
strengthen the conviction that each man should be 
judged by his works, and not by the ingenuity with 
which he can foist the consequences of his heedlessness 
upon the shoulders of others. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 
NO. I.—BY A PRESSMAN, 

NSTINCTIVELY every pressman, on seeing or 
| handling any printed sheet, whether newspaper or 
magazine, a book, or any of the various forms which 
modern civilization has brought into use, institutes a 
critical examination of the presswork, the color, its 
evenness, its combinations (if there are more than one), 
the impression, the register, the treatment of cuts, and all 
the thousand and one details that go to make good work 
come successively under inspection, and no coterie 
of artists were ever less sparing in their comments, 
more fault finding, and when the excellence of the work 
can no longer be denied, more grudging in their praise. 
And it is well that some, at least, of these features 
should exist, for without the constant knowledge that 
every piece of work a pressman does will be subject to 
criticism, the tendency to slight his work today for one 
cause, tomorrow for another, would soon bring about a 
deterioration in the art that every clear-sighted pressman 
would regret. 

There are so many méthods used among pressmen 
in their work, and with more or less varying results, 
that an attempt to lay down hard and fast rules would 
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meet with more opposition and create more rancor than 
the benefits to the craft which might be attained by 
them would justify. These articles, therefore, will 
endeavor to take up the various processes and show in 
detail where they are either defective or praiseworthy, 
and if the ideas expressed meet the approval of the 
craft their object will have been served. If, on the 
contrary, they tend to bring to the surface proofs that 
something condemned herein is good, or that the 
methods advocated are the reverse, let it be generally 
understood that the advancement of the opinion of this 
or that individual is of no moment whatever; that the 
goal sought is the improvement of our art. 

Making ready may be broadly classified as of two 
main methods, all the others being either modifications 
of either of these or combinations in greater or less 
degree of the two. They are known throughout the 
craft as hard or soft packing, respectively. 

When our predecessors in the art first began to take 
impressions from movable type the inequality in height 
of the types required a very soft packing, in order to 
reach the faces of the lowest letters, and the custom, 
once established, found in the conservation of our 
craftsmen an ally without which it would long since have 
been relegated to the lumber room of the past. It still 
survives even here in free America, which we are accus- 
tomed to look upon as the pioneer in the constant 
improvement in the printer’s craft. 

Hard packing is of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion; every pressman of twenty or twenty-five years’ 
standing can remember having worked either from a rub- 
ber or a felt tympan. It is here with us now, and it is 
safe to say, here to stay ; for by no other method could 
the beautiful presswork of today, as exemplified by the 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, the Century or Harper's 
magazines, be accomplished. ‘The methods employed in 
the Century may safely be taken as showing the best 
results of this system of making ready. 

The cylinder should be set to a gauge measuring 
scant eleven-twelfths of an inch high. ‘This is best done 
by removing the bearers from the bed and sliding the 
gauge directly under the cylinder bearers at the line of 
impression. The cylinder should then be carefully set 
down until it has a snug hold on the gauge, when the 
same process should be gone through with on the oppo- 
site side. The bearers should then be adjusted on the 
bed eleven-twelfths of an inch, very full, high. ‘Then 
proceed to pack the cylinder, as follows: ‘Take the press- 
board (if possible, of one piece) and draw, with a knife, 
a line at the gripper edge one-half inch from the edge, 
taking care to only cut it deep enough to enable it to 
bend. Correct measurements should be made _ before 
doing this to insure a perfect fit. For some classes of 
work, requiring very little make ready, two boards may 
be necessary, but where fine work is done it will be found 
preferable to have but one. Next stretch a mislin 
tympan over the board by having a hem turned over at 
the gripper edge large enough to allow a piece of wire 
about an eighth of an inch thick and the length of the 
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cylinder to be run through it. Have the clamps open, 
and fasten the muslin on the hooks in the interior of the 
cylinder with the wire just beyond them ; then stretch it 
smoothly and fasten on the reel at the lower edge of the 
impression segment, and draw it tight. It must be left 
large enough, as the stretching has a tendency to draw it 
in at the sides, very frequently making it too small for 
large forms. 

An impression should then be taken on a type form 
with about ten sheets of fairly stout paper. If this 
does not show sufficient impression on the back to enable 
the pressman to ‘‘mark out,’ the amount of packing 
should be increased, under the pressboard preferably, 
until the desired impression is obtained. 

Some pressmen apply a coating of shellac varnish, 
reduced with spirits of wine, to the muslin tympan. It 
has the effect at once of preventing the moisture from 
the wet sheet penetrating to the pressboard and swelling 
it; and also of making the whole packing as hard as it 
can be made by this process. It may be omitted, how- 
ever, and very frequently is, without much detriment to 
the quality of the work done. 

Having prepared the packing, leaving just room 
enough for making ready, the next stage is the applying 
of the wet sheet. Take two sheets of good stout paper, 
I prefer a supercalendered paper—cut them half the 
width of the cylinder, or somewhere between that and 
half the size of the form that is to be made ready — and 
long enough to leave a half or three-quarter inch lap at 
the upper edge of the cylinder, and two or three inches 
below the cylinder. Wet with a sponge sufficiently to 
thoroughly moisten the sheet without making it too wet 
to handle, fold over four or five inches of the bottom of 
the sheet, then roll it evenly ; apply paste to the upper 
part of the cylinder under the clamps, place the sheet in 
position with one edge reaching to the center of the 
cylinder, and, after carefully smoothing it, fasten the 
upper lap to the pasted edge of the cylinder. Then 
smooth it out neatly to the bottom of the cylinder, 
where it must be pasted to the muslin between the 
impression segment and the reel. Place the other sheet 
in position in the same manner. After the sheets have 
had time to dry, they will be found to have shrunk 
tighter than any dry sheet could be put on, and form 
the best foundation for making ready that has yet been 
discovered. 

The next operation is the adjusting of the form. 
Having ascertained the proper position so that the grip- 
pers will not make too intimate an acquaintance with 
the type or plates, place it about midway between the 
bearers ; slacken the quoins to allow the chase to resume a 
true line, place such furniture as may be necessary 
around it, both at the sides and foot, and with such quoins 
as may be convenient lock it on with just pressure enough 
to hold it firmly without ‘‘bellying” in. Then tighten the 
quoins in the form and you are ready to charge your 
a process 


” 


rollers and get an impression to ‘‘ mark out, 
that will be described in the next number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. (To be continued.) 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE BASIS OF ADVERTISING RATES. 


BY E. P. HARRIS. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 
H*~. to maintain advertising rates is, perhaps, the 
most prolific subject of debate at newspaper con- 
ventions. It is an ever-present question. The demorali- 
zation of business by rate cutting is dwelt upon, and few 
fail to realize that rate cutting is not only an injury to 
that the 


The con- 


one’s neighbor, but is self-destructive ; one 
who cuts is ultimately the greatest sufferer. 
clusion of the matter is the reiteration of the injunction 
‘* Adopt uniform rates for the same space and always 
adhere to them.” 

Still the cutting goes on. ‘Why? Does the publisher 
constantly violate what he knows to be sound business 
principles because of his preference for the immediate 
dime to the ultimate dollar? Does he cut in halves 
what he believes to be a just price, thus weakening his 
own backbone and unsettling the confidence of the adver- 
tiser favored, for the sake of deriving a small revenue 
from space otherwise unproductive? 

There is no doubt that fixed prices and stability go 
together in the newspaper business. It is better to live 
up to rates, even though they be faulty ; but if a pub- 
lisher does not believe in his own rates he is very apt to 
substitute his own immediate inclinations for them when 
occasion seems to demand. In fact, some publishers 
claim that from the nature of the business fixed prices are 
impracticable in running a newspaper ; that each adver- 
tiser must be dealt with separately. It would be inter- 
esting, however, to hear of a permanently successful 
newspaper conducted on this principle. Journalism is not 
only not a business inherently unadapted to the mainte- 
nance of fixed prices, but belongs to a class of busi- 
nesses in which the confidence only inspired by fixed 
prices, religiously adhered to, is a primary condition of 
success. p 

But, with the necessity of maintaining fixed prices 
comes the necessity that they be based upon sound 
principles and meet the greatest possible number of 
individual cases. Is there not something defective in 
our advertising rates, when, according to Rowell’s paper, 
ten thousand publishers violate them? Is a uniform 
rate to all for a given space the most equitable and 
profitable rule? ‘To justify the fixing of rates on this 
basis one or both of two things must be assumed as true: 
first, that space is a fair measure of cost to the publisher 
to run an advertisement, or second, that it is a fair 
measure of value of the advertisement to the advertiser. 
[ doubt if either of these assumptions even roughly 
approximates the truth. Probably not over ten per cent. 
of the cost of running the average newspaper can be 
measured by inches in advertising space. And as to the 
value to the advertiser, that ranges all the way from 
nothing to many times its cost to him. It is doubtful 
if the rate card will ever inspire much awe in the foreign 


advertiser until either the one or the other is born again. 
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Classified with reference to the principles governing 
the fixing of prices there are two distinct classes of busi- 
nesses wholly unlike each other. ‘The first class, as I 
will call it, is characterized by relatively low current or 
fixed expenses and high immediate cost to fill an order. 
The second class has the opposite relatively high fixed 
expenses and low cost to fill an order. 

In the first class prices are fixed on the basis of cost 
without regard to value to the purchaser, while in the 
second class value to the purchaser is the principal 
factor in fixing prices, the cost to fill an order forming 
a small factor, or being wholly ignored. 

Of the first class, mercantile business is an illus- 
tration. ‘The merchant is confined to a small range 
above cost within which to mark his goods, and his 
variations within this small range will be controlled by 
local or special considerations; but the value to the 
purchaser will cut but little or no figure in his calcula- 
tions. His problem is a comparatively simple one. 

Of the second class, the railroad is an example. It 
has high fixed expenses not appreciably affected by an 
increase or decrease in the volume of business done, 
while the expense it incurs in filling any given order is 
The 


expenses immediately caused by doing $1roo worth of 


very slight compared to that of the merchant. 
passenger service may not be $5. Perhaps the average 
tariff of a road may be ten times the immediate cost to 
render the service, ten per cent paying such cost and 
ninety per cent going toward fixed charges and _ profits. 
But in fixing tariffs there is nothing like a uniform 
advance on the immediate cost to render the service. 
One class of service after paying the immediate cost to 
render it may only contribute an additional sum equal 
to that cost toward fixed charges and profits, or even 
much less, while another class of service costing $1 
may pay $10 toward fixed charges and profits. Having 
provided for the immediate cost to render a given class 
of service, the extent to which it shall contribute 
toward fixed charges and profits is a question to be 
determined by business policy on the basis of the va/ve 
of the service, or ‘* what the traffic will bear.” ‘To haul 
a passenger a given distance a road may charge $6, and 
for an equal weight of salt 6 cents. ‘The immediate cost 
is so small a factor as to afford practically no basis from 
which to fix rates. 

The newspaper publisher must deal, in fixing adver- 
tising rates, with a complex question. Like the railroad 
company, his business belongs to that class where value 
of service to him who buys it is a greater factor in fixing 
prices than is the direct cost to him who sells. In busi- 
ness of this class it is unbusiness-like and unprofitable 
to fix prices regardless of the value of the service ren- 
dered. The present level rates of advertising prohibit 
certain kinds of business that might be profitably handled 
were prices based upon value of service, and not upon 
the ‘* cost of space” so-called, a phrase which is mis- 
leading, excepting when applied to the direct net cost to 
fill an order. Rates must be simple, and must not 
discriminate between individuals, but between classes 
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discrimination may with justice and should for profit 
Let us assume a paper of a size and make-up 
Say the 


be made. 
affording three hundred inches of advertising. 
bare mechanical expenses of printing this advertising are 
$300, but that the advertising must pay $1,500 toward 
such expenses as are unaffected by the amount of adver- 
tising carried. Now, it is clear that each inch of adver- 
tising should pay its pro rata of the actual expenses 
incurred by running the advertising, such expenses as 
would be increased at the same rate by running an unlim- 
ited amount of advertising, which, in the case assumed, 
is one dollar, but how shall the assessment for fixed 
charges be made? The present level rate is obtained by 
dividing the $1,800 to be earned by 300, and taking 
the quotient $6 for the average rate per inch, this to be 
increased for small space and short time and reduced 
for large space and long time. But rates of this kind 
are so generally broken in favor of foreign advertisers 
as to justify the conclusion that they are illy adjusted 
to this class of business. Why should not each adver- 
tiser, after paying the cost of carrying his advertisement, 
be required to contribute toward the general expenses of 
the paper in proportion to the benefit derived by him 
from its use? 

Let us assume that there is a demand for space from 
two distinct classes of customers, one of which will 
derive twice as much benefit from the use of the paper 

Is there any good reason why one class 
contribute twice as much toward fixed 


as the other. 
should not 
charges as the other ? 
the relative position of the local and the foreign adver- 


Such in principle, I apprehend, is 


tiser toward the local paper. 

To the local advertiser the local paper affords an 
opportunity (which without it would not exist) for reach- 
ing the whole field to which he caters, or at least a 
large proportion of it, in the most economical manner. 
The paper exists primarily for the benefit of the local 
advertiser, and furnishes him a service peculiarly val- 
uable in many ways. 

To the foreign advertiser the local paper is a very 
different thing. It affords him a medium which is very 
generally read by all classes, but its strictly local char- 
acter, farther than it gives thoroughness of circulation, is 
of no sort of value to him. But it is the strictly local 
character of the paper that necessitates a high advertis- 
ing rate, according to its circulation. Not only does 
the foreign advertiser stand on a very different footing 
so far as the character of the service is concerned, 
but there are other considerations growing out of his 
ability to reach the public without the use of the local 
paper. For example, it probably costs not over one- 
twentieth part as much per thousand people reached to 
insert an advertisement in the Cen/ury as in the average 
country paper. 

In view of such considerations as the above, I take 
it the question is this: At what price can most money 
be made out of foreign advertising ? 

Rates must be fixed and must not discriminate 


between competitors, but home and foreign advertisers 





are in no sense competitors. ‘The more foreign adver- 
tisers contribute toward the fixed charges of the paper, 
the better service the publisher can afford to give local 
advertisers. Each class should be dealt with fairly and 
openly, but each should stand upon its own bottom. I 
do not undertake to suggest what relative price the 
foreign advertiser should pay, but strongly believe that 
it is among such lines that a true basis of rates is to be 
Haggling and bantering about prices is expen- 
Publishers should 


sought. 
sive to both publisher and advertiser. 
adopt such equitable rates as can be adhered to, and put 
an end to such disagreeable as well as unprofitable cor- 
What are the average rates paid by for- 
What will the nature of 


respondence. 
eign advertisers at present ? 
their business justify them in paying ? 
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JOURNALS AND JOURNALISTS. 


BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 


Il.—ANCIENT NEWSPAPERS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA—THE CAUSE OF THE HIS- 





APOLOGY 
TORICAL VALUE OF NEWSPAPERS—TRAVELING NEWS LECTURERS— 
THE SPOKEN NEWSPAPERS—PRIMITIVE WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
VIVA VOCE—NEWS LETTERS AND NEWS CIRCULARS—POST- 
MASTER EDITORS—THE FIRST NEWSPAPER OF EUROPE, THE 
FLORENTINE ‘‘GAZETTA’’—THE WEEKLY ‘‘MERCURIE” OF 
LONDON—THE FIRST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, ‘‘ THE PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES ’—THE PROGRESS OF THE PRESS—CONCLUSION. 

T is not my intention in writing these papers on Journals 
| and Journalists to progress slowly from century to 
century, giving an exhaustive picture of the origin, 
growth and development of these important and power- 
ful factors in the world’s progress ; the space for such 

a history of the press is not sufficient even in a tech- 

nical journal of so wide a range as THE INLAND 

PRINTER, and it would appear an outrageously gross 

attack upon the leniency of both the editor and the 

readers to propose to trespass upon space intended for 
and rightly belonging to other subjects and other writers. 

‘To those readers nourishing a special craving for the 

subject (and I am at liberty to say that my experience 

among printers of the intelligent class, both employers 
and journeymen, teaches me that such an inclination is 
not a rare one), I take pleasure to commend the follow- 
ing works: Grant’s Newspaper Press,” 
Hudson’s ‘‘ History of Journalism,’ Wattke’s ‘‘ Die 
Eckstein’s ‘* Geschichte des 


‘¢ English 
Deutschen Leitschriften,”’ 
Feuilletons,”’ Janin’s ‘‘ Ia Presse Moderne,’ 


' * and many 
others which will give him who seeks it a never-failing 
source of pleasure and instruction. 

My present paper will treat of the press of the middle 
ages, of the actual beginning of true journalism, and of 
the value of newspapers in general. 

As an historical record, newspapers have been 
regarded by historians of all times as invaluable mate- 
rial. Robert Prutz, the author of the renowned work 
on German journalism, ‘‘ Die Geschichte des Deutschen 


Journalismus” (1845), calls the newspaper press, very 
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appropriately, a ‘‘ true reflection of its time.” Looking 
at it from this point of view we find that, first, the 
journalist as a rule, being under compulsion to work 
quickly and write down his impressions for a larger 
circle of people, will use that language which is used 
and understood best by his readers. ‘The historian, 
therefore, concludes that the language of the newspapers 
of a certain period is the language of the people; that 
the manner of expressing the thoughts is a key to the 
intellectual standing of the people of that period, and 
the selection of the material a guide to properly judge 
the reigning public tastes of that time. It cannot be 
denied that this is a correct view in regard to the value 
of newspapers as historical material as far as one side, 
the intellectual standing, is concerned; but there is 
another point of view to be taken, and that is, the 
technical appearance of the newspaper. As a rule, the 
dress and make-up of newspapers reflect to a large 
degree the progress and care bestowed upon the prac- 
tice of the printers’ trade ; and we may safely conclude 
that the period fostering the art preservative to any 
remarkable extent must be one of more than ordinary 
intellectual progress, for the interest shown in this art is 
as the hands of a clock, a certain guide to the right 
judgment of the intellect of the period in question. 
In times when other than intellectual interests occu- 
pied the mind of the people, in times of war or 
during political darkness, etc., we find both the print- 
ing trades and newspaper press sadly neglected and 
forlorn. The fress, in every meaning of the word, is, 
therefore, also a reflection of the agricultural, com- 
mercial and general social welfare and progress of a 
community. And this may suffice as a proof of the 
great importance of the newspaper and the printed sheet 
as historical material. 

In my last paper I referred to the acta diurne of the 
Romans as the apparent origin of the daily press. The 
desire to know and to let others know what we have 
heard is a main trait of humanity. It is to this charac- 
teristic of human nature that the so highly developed 
news department of the modern period owes its exist- 
ence. ‘The first attempt to satisfy this craving was 
made by traveling lecturers —if I may name them so— 
or traveling peddlers, who carried important news from 
town to town and place to place. Warriors returning 
from the battlefield spoke of their deeds and the courage 
and heroism of their leaders, thus filling, in a somewhat 
primitive manner, the place of the modern war corre- 
spondent. But these verbal newspapers, pardon the 
expression, were soon considered insufficient. Commer- 
cial enterprisers, the forerunners and pioneers of most 
important inventions and novelties, felt that this 
naturally very slow and unreliable manner of news dis- 
tribution was of no use to foster their purposes, and 
looked for something better. They found it in the 
introduction of the written circulars and news-letters of 
the sixteenth century, and in these written news-letters 
of this period many historians are inclined to see 
the actual origin of the modern press. ‘These letters 





| 
| 
| 
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were regularly issued, as a rule, once every week and 
forwarded to friends, who again circulated them to their 
circle of friends, thus giving the venture quite an.exten- 
sive field of action. Some of these written papers have 
still obtained authority over the printed sheets after the 
introduction of the printers’ art, and in some countries 
(Austria, for instance) printing of newspapers was pro- 
hibited, under the claim that such would harm the circu- 
lation of the old written news-letters—though in the 
course of time these written chronicles were entirely sus- 
pended and printed fly-leaves introduced. The post- 
masters, into whose hands the written news-letters were 
generally directed, in order to forward them to the 
proper persons, made the first’ use of the printing press 
for the purpose of reproducing these news-letters in 
print, and sending them in the shape of << fly-leaves ” to 
their clients. Therefore, in those times, postmasters and 
editors were frequently identical. 

These printed sheets were not published regularly for 
some time. They were issued as necessity demanded, 
whenever important news reached the publishers. ‘They 
contained, when published, only the bare facts ; sensa- 
tional reports, canards and similar products of modern 
enterprise were unknown factors in that time. (How 
the times do change!) ‘Today the latter are often the 
ladder to success in the newspaper business. Certainly a 
very important factor if not the mainspring in making 
the machine run, and the talent of controlling a store 
of them is considered a very desirable quality in the 
judgment of publishers and editors. O ¢empore, O 
mores 

The oldest known ‘ fly-leaf” dates from the year 
1493. Itis the property of the University of Leipsic, 
and is made up of six leaves and a title vignette in 
quarto. The title is composed of not jess than fifty-four 
words, giving a description of the character of the con- 
tents of the ‘¢ fly-leaf.”’ 

These fly-leaves were the forerunners of the actual 
newspapers, as the Roman acta diurna and spoken 
news were on the fly-leaves. Out of them grew the 
regularly published newspaper. ‘The oldest of these 
newspapers was published in Florence, Italy, about 1536. 
It was sold for a coin called gasza or gaszetfa, and, 
therefore, was called Gaze/¢a—later on, in France, 
Gasette. 

The English newspaper press, as far as definitely 
known to historians, dates from 1588 (some sources 
name the year 1558, but this has been disproved by 
historical research), when 

The 
ENGLISH MERCURIE, 
Published by AUTHORJT]JE, 
For the Prevention of false Reportez 
on the occasion of the destruction of the Armada, was 
published. It contained four quarto pages with column 
Some historians claim this sheet to 





numbers. (N. B. 
be spurious. ) 

Out of this special venture came the first regularly 
published newspaper of England, published in London, 
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May 23, 1622, printed for Nicholas Bourne and Thomas 
Archer, by S. D.: The 
WEEKLY 
NEVVES from Jtaly 
GERMANJE, HUNGARJA 
BOHEMYJA, the PALATJNATE. 
France and the Low Countries. 
Zranslated out of the Low Dutch Copie. 
London. 

The British Museum still possesses one of the first 
copies of this paper. 

The first printed newspaper on this side of the ocean, 
The Publick Occurrences, appeared in Boston, Septem- 
ber 25, 1790, by Richard Pierce, and was printed for 
Benjamin Harris. 

This brief sketch of the first beginnings of the 
journals and journalism will give the reader a slight 
idea of the progress of the press. Hardly any industry 
has such enormous expansion to talk of as the industry 
of newspaper publishing. Ever on the lookout for 
novel means of improvement, the press has called in 
the assistance of the most important inventions and 
discoveries of their respective periods, such as the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the reporter and interviewer (also 
a very modern creation), stenography, the ingeniously 
built power presses, etc. All these have meekly placed 
their unique abilities under the command of the modern 
publisher and editor. But of these I will speak in my 
next essay, which will treat of the ‘*Wonders of 
Modern Journalism.” 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DRUNKENNESS AMONG PRINTERS. 
BY ALTON B. CARTY. 

HE subject of drunkenness among printers has of 
T late become the theme of much comment in trade 
journals ; not that that weakness has just been discov- 
ered, I suppose, but evidently because of a lack of 
something to write about. I can see no other reason, 
as drunkenness is on the wane among printers. It is 
very doubtful if at any time intemperance in the use of 
alcoholic drinks was more prevalent among printers 
than in other trades where an equal percentage of the 
workers were young men. ‘True, it seemed more mani- 
fest; but that was due to the fact that those printers 
who did drink were night workers and got drunk during 
the day, while the day workers in the other trades got 
drunk during the evening and night, and were able to 
present a sober appearance the following day, so prin- 
terdom was compelled to suffer the stigma. I know the 
public say that printers, as a rule, are a_ thriftless, 
drunken set ; but then public opinion is not always just. 
Step into any large printing concern today and ask how 
many of the workers are drunkards, and you will be 
satisfied that I am correct when I say that ninety per 
cent will be found to be sober, industrious fellows, 
who work harder with brain and sinews for their 
earnings than the followers in any other trade. Now, 


there are some drunken printers, but how far would I 
be compelled to travel before I could find some drunken 
machinists, plumbers, carpenters, etc. ? Not very 
far, I suppose. And I imagine I could find just as 
many of the others as I could printers ; yea, I believe I 
could find more. Night work among printers is the 
cause, almost absolutely, of drunkenness among them. 
Not that there is any just ground for drunkenness as a 
result of night work. It is a delusion and a snare. Rest 
is the panacea for the system that requires stimulating, 
and if night workers would only take their proper 
quantity of rest during the day they would not require 
any stimulant for work at night. How many night 
workers stop at the saloon on their way home in the 
morning after the night’s work is done, instead of going 
direct home for rest and recuperation? Stimulation is 
a false notion among the boys, and the sooner they 
realize it the better. Degradation and damnation are in 
copartnership with stimulation, which many a poor boy 
has found to his sorrow. 

I have been working as hard as any one for the past 
ten years, day and night, and have yet to take my first 
drink of ram. I remember one night, about three years 
ago, one of my fellow-workers in leaving the office said 
he was going to take something stimulating, and insisted 
that I should accompany him. I replied, that all the 
stimulation I wanted was sleep, and I went home. The 
next morning I found the stimulant drinker lying on a 
pile of waste paper covered with dirt, and his face 
bloody. He had fallen down an open cellar hole 
while under the influence of his stimulant. No money 
in his pocket, his hat gone and a nice suit of clothes 
spoiled. 

No, boys, it don’t do. You can never become a 
success at your trade, and drink too. Printers require a 
well-balanced brain, and particularly such a one that 
cannot be found in the intoxicating cup. Rest both 
mind and body, leave alcohol alone, and thus better 
your condition in life, and remove from your chosen 
profession that stigma and odium that, in the mind of the 
public, drunkenness has placed upon it. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE NEED OF ACCENTED LETTERS. 
BY G. W. W. 

HERE are some other matters that every owner of 
fo a printing office ought to know. ‘‘If anything be 
worth doing, do it well,” is a saying that has been used 
for ages, perhaps without challenge. And yet, true as 
the principle is, it is to a great extent disregarded, and 
that by very many of the typefounders in the United 
States. Right here the matter of accented letters for 
foreign languages comes to the front. It may as well be 
stated plainly that very few of the typefounders have 
full sets of the common accents (acute, grave, circum- 
flex, dizeresis, cedilla and tilde, to say nothing of the 
long and short) for each and every face of ‘body 
they make. ‘The correctness of this statement 


, 


letter ’ 





may be easily demonstrated by an examination of some 
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books in which accents occur ; and especially an exami- 
nation of newspapers and other periodicals and circu- 
lars printed in Spanish, French and Portuguese will 
prove its truth. This refers particularly to such work 
as is done in Cuba, South America, and in some offices 
in the United States for the places named, on Amer- 
ican type. 

The typefoundries where only one set of accent mat-, 
rices is made to do service for several faces on the same 
body, regardless of the fitness of things, are, to use a 
mild term, a disgrace to the business ; and especially is 
this applicable to the typefounders who are in a position 
and ought to supply the right font accents to all of the 
faces they show, and do not. But the greed for money 
and the dog-in-the-manger idea have so far actuated them 
that they sacrifice principle thereto ; make only incom- 
plete fonts themselves, and expect, when accents are 
wanted, to complete them by getting the accents from 
some other founder, from whom they have probably 
stolen the faces by producing electrotype matrices 
from the type as bought in the market. This is much 
cheaper to the wouid-be typefounder than paying for the 
design and the original cutting. Not content with this, 
molds are made to match the genuine, and often such 
type is furnished the unsuspecting as genuine, and, there- 
fore, at prices that help to and do demoralize legitimate 
business. 

It would seem. as if these botches—or blotches— 
have no sense of honor or propriety or justice, nor care 
what the appearance of the printed matter will be when 
printers are compelled to use such substitutes, nor the 
awkward fix the printer is in, so that class of type- 
founders makes money. What does such a class care 
for artistic work ? 

On the other hand, the printer submits to the decep- 
tion because he has no recourse. What good would a 
remonstrance do him when the house he bought of can- 
not supply what he ought to have ; when at best there is 
only one set of roman accents for a body ; few, if any, 
for scripts and display letter in general? ‘They try thus 
to make their incomplete, crude and miserable apologies 
for typefoundries seem, and they claim to be, ‘complete 
with every requisite for printing offices.” If inspired 
with a laudable desire to be honest in all things, and 
instead of starting a host of substitutes for typefoun- 
dries, such parties were to be content to walk (since they 
cannot fly), and use their best energies for the promotion 
of the art, producing the best that can be produced for 
beauty, quality and durability for a fair, nay, good 
remuneration as first-class workmen or artists, it would 
be much more to their credit, and add greatly to the 
reputation of the business of typefounding in general. 
Every typefoundry should be so equipped as to furnish 
at least the common accents to every face of type it 
makes, and not to depend on others to supplement its 
incompleteness with accents not suitable; and every 
owner of a printing-office should satisfy himself that the 
house of which he buys his-type can supply him with 
the ordinary accents when wanted. 
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THE BLACK PRINCE OF MAYENCE. 
BY HENRY CLAY LUKENS. 
Across the years of doubt and gloom, 
Resplendent waves the silver plume 
Of reason’s patron saint. 
Tis six-and-forty decades since . 
Thy birth was hailed, proud, swarthy prince, 
In Rhineland fair and quaint. 


A day will come in type’s best time, 
When honest speech — not pantomime —- 
Shall win the world’s applause ; 
When pen-freed thought shall empires shake, 
And fervent phrase loud echoes wake — 
Ho, printers! cheer truth’s cause ! 


That day will come when graybeards wise 
Shall favor find in young men’s eyes — 
When learning’s lamps blaze bright ; 
When virtue’s path is beaten hard 
By plodders, who sweet peace regard 
As life’s unflickering light. 


Speed, comrades, speed the blissful day 
When good deeds, dazzling by array, 
Shall prove that type is king ! 
When pen and press, united, turn 
Soul-whisperings to words that burn — 
7hen crown the prince I sing ! 


AN IMPROVED PRINTER’S GALLEY. 

A printer’s galley in which the type may be locked in position 
without using the ordinary wooden quoin is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and has been patented by Mr. William S. 
Rogers, of Los Angeles, California. Near the ends of the galley 





are secured toothed cross bars, through slots in which extend 
stems rigidly connected to a bar extending lengthwise of the galley, 
the teeth in the cross bars being a nonpareil em apart. ‘These 
teeth on each crossbar are engaged by a spring-pressed pawl 
through which the stems of the longitudinal bar pass. The long- 
itudinal bar is inclosed in a case, with bow springs between the 
bar and the. case, the bar and its case thus forming a two-part side 
stick having a yielding working case. A spring may also be 
arranged at each end of the longitudinal bar to draw the bar to one 
galley flange. Type placed in position on this galley will be held 
to place without using the ordinary furniture and quoins. 
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SPECIMEN OF FANCY RULING. 
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J.W. Butler Paper Co. 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 
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MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


- IN ALL KINDS OF ... 
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LEDGER MILLS. 


WELLAND MILLS. 


FLORENCE MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. 
PURITAN MILLS. 


MASCOT MILLS. 
ST. CHARLES MILLS. 
PEERLESS MILLS. 
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OF FICE k 


[. . Brown Paper (o. 


ADAMS, MASS. 





1850—1890 


To the Manufacturers and Users of Blank-Books: 


Gentlemen,— Having made the manufacture of Ledger 
papers a specialty for forty years, and during that time 
adopted improved methods and machinery as experience sug- 
gested, we have at present facilities that are unexcelled for 
the production of this class of papers. 

Strength of fiber for durability, and air dried, animal 

sizing to resist ink and admit of erasure and re-writing when : : 

F required, are points of excellence in which we claim superiority. | 

We invite examination of our product. All our Linen Ledger 

and Record papers have the water-mark of the Company's 

name in each sheet, and are kept in stock by the principal 
paper warehouses in the United States and Canadas. 


Respectfully yours, - 
| L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 

















BYRON WESTON’S 
JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS - 
met. FLAT AND FOLDED "=" 


themselves as un- 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS e+ 
P: ssesses every requisite for book 
DIMEN EDGER fe res oe 


color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 














service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS ... 
DAIL/FON, MASS. U. S. A. 





For SALE In CHICAGO psy - 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. anv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BE COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER’ = 


ouR ANTIQUEH AND LAID PLATED t'NgEs 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 








> “ aes alacnid panckeale ——____—— / aS 
ji} 
REGULAR S. AND S. C. | CROCKER’S AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED 1 CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
’ AND EMBOSSED COVERS. HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE ANp SPECIALTIES. 
ry << —— <= —= ania Cin i 
. . INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 





IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER c ae ies K = R”’ WRITE US AND WE WILL 
-. « « « DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES, 


P WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 


KG 
Ge hy 
HN 3 | 
G 
vow ; : er ane — ——s Sei “4 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 




















WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 


i 
m | 
, ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


| Varsons Farer Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FPirst-CLtass:+LINEnN:+ LEDGERi PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


i SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER ez: 











OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 














ag 

* PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 
, es —_ a) 
ce Y 





SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 





on ss A. T. Hopes, Sec'y. W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND ’ 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
PRODUCT, 26 TONS DAILY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LeDOGCEnR, BOND, 
LINEN, 










Send for Catalogue. 


120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 





AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS. | 
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F. P. Elliott Co. 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Street, 


= (hica$o.= 








KEITH PAPER COMPANY, | 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. | 


___. ae — 


FACSIMILE 
OF 


WATERMARKS. 









SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 





KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. | 


UT MTT RAR RR 
LD. STOR. 
TAY a 





| 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 






| (ifESTLOCK 
‘lats are well k ym ¢ ighly prized for ir i | 
WE STLOC ae cleat Se ako ee a | 


adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial | 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are | 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, | 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. | 

| 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the | 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. | 








| Cover Papers, 
| Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
| No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 





JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. GEORGE N. FRIEND, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


imkINoIs PAPER company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


ETC., ETC. 
181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GEO, H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 


awrotesate P PY PER ceacers 
184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 











Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 


Document Manila, 
No. | S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


_ SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage un sample book, 





3 
fe 
ee 
ee 
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Fine Dry Colors. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 
152 AND 154 PYONROE STREET, 


i CHICAGO. 
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I N K S ; Ald GRADES OF PRINTING INKS 
“a — Dey ; l Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 
| CS and Photogravure. 





PSS SSSSSS 





Blacks that retain their Golor. | 
Colors that do not Fade. | a 


Patent Reds for Label Printers | i ksi cae aaa 























| so / Geo. /f\ather's Sons, 
: — wt | 60 John Street, New York. 
Emmerich Improved Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


We manufacture six sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 


No. 0, - - . 12 x 30 No.3, - - - - 28x44 
ING: 3; « - - - 16x35 No. 4, - - - 34 X 50 
No. 2, « - « 25x40 | No.5, - - - - 36x54 





OVER THREE HUNDRED IN USE. 


NOW IN USE BY ALL THE LARGE AND PROMINENT 
LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING ESTAL- 
LISHMENTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Considered the Definition of Bronzing by all Purchasers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Emmericu & VoNDERLEHR, 


Ig1 and 193 Worth Street, 





Write for prices and particulars, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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T#= ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


BUILT ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 






oy 
4 


3¢ 
3f 
See 





STYLE No. 1—Job Press. 
Three sizes, 8x12, 11X15, 13X19. 
For printing one side only. 


Entirely Automatic. 
Prints from the Roll. 








Easily Understood. 
STYLE No. 2—Job Press. 


; “No Feeders Needed. 
Three sizes, 11X15, 13X19, 19 X 24. See itis 2 
For printing at one operation rs. Accurate Impression e 
on two sides or in 1 ge aia MS aa 
Rolls form ‘perfectly. 


two colors. 


Prints in Two Colors. * - 





Solidly | Constructed. 


We build larger sizes to order. 


~ Counts, ‘Cuts ‘and Stacks. 
Nothing Can Beat It. 


These Presses run from 3,000 to 
6,000 impressions an hour. 


I 

—_ { 

\e3 Remi : } p , : All the bearing parts are made 
in j j of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 














The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: 


‘This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so TS 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better 9): 
on earth, hence THE TELEGRAM lost. no time in securing one to meet every 0% 
demand promptly and satisfactorily.’ 


The New York World of May 15th, says: 


we “In THE Wortp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 
) work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 

% see the little wonder, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 
the remark was he ard again and again, that THE WorLp was always getting 


the first show at all the good things.” 











For Particulars and Prices, address ... ‘ 
| 
THE HCKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Oneonta, N. Y- | 
NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St. Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. WORKS—COHOES, N. Y. 





HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


kakKeK* @. 


THe«VierorR” 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 


Sizes, 30 and 32 Inch. 


xKKkakk & 








MANUFACTURERS OF » 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES—e—pwe 
*# K * 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


146 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, -  - CHICAGO, 4 
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EVERY PRINTI NG HOUSE should be supplied with a full line of our latest and finest samples, with which the 


sais printer could solicit orders, and use in his own trade. 

Match-Safe Cards, 23 designs and sizes. Match-Safe Boxes, with or without Luminous Paint, 3 sizes. Fans for 1890, all new, 
75 designs in colors. Bank Books, 2 designs and sizes. Advertising Cards and Panels, 20 designs and sizes. No imprint on any 
Samples sent on receipt of $2.00,"which will be deducted from first $10.00 order. 


STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











© © e TEFIiF « « 


m DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


'BHE ATLANTIC WORKS 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 





74 BNI, 
w4 oo 
] 


AN FAS 





- — RGENTS: 


/ l o F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
{ . Y \\ 11 Spruce Street, - New YorK. 
Z| a wh 
a | 7) if | 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
GEO. C. JAMES & CO. | 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. | 





COURIER-JOURNAL | 
JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 
Courier-Journal Bld., Lourtsvitue, Ky. 
J. W. OSTRANDER, 
| 77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 
| 





BOSTON OFFICE: 
___ No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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Gear Western or FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
_ PRINTING MACHINERY. 





(t)” point with pride to the record of our SUPERIOR CoPPER- 
Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are trons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 

If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN Type Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 





84,000 Ibs. good News Print, regular sizes, . 
Best News Print, - = 
Good Flat Writings, - . - 
2,000,000 No. 1 Envelopes, at No. 2 price. 

1,000,000 Job Envelopes, 85 cts. and 95 cts. per M. 
Dennison's Tags, 25 per cent discount. 

Whiting’s Superfine Flats, - . - 


; & e. Ge 
7 


16 cts. per /b. 


. No. 1 Fine (Calumet), - - - = 4o * 
wd Fines, - ~ - - - - ia “ 
¥ Fines Special, - - - . a ee . 
Richmond Flats, - - - - - - 10 a 
Dalton Flats, ~ - - - - - - 10 “ e 


' 
© 


Essex Flats, - = 2 2 = e 


All grades of S. & C. and S. & S. C. Book Papers, and a full 
line of Ledger and Bond Papers. 

Japanese Napkins, 50 per cent discount. 

SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT CARDS. A special drive in 
Fancy Stationery at half price, to close out. 

Besides our regular line (the largest in the West) of Wedding 
Stationery, Programmes, etc. 


Special prices on large lots. Send for Samples. 


CALUMET PAPER Go. 
262-268 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO. 








4 STIMATES Established | 1804. eccibiiae 


FURNISHED. 
FILLED. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





‘| YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER 


DRESSES. aN 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 











For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLEp By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘‘ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 


e—afy Type of other Founders furnished when desired. #7—~ 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 








CASES, CABINETS, . 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 
ETC. 
Cringe ace, { Chas. B. Ross, Manager. | "Ut. 5. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


OUR BOOK AN V D (Cua fai the Best | 
NEW SP-+ APE: wk Quality of Dn Durable Me fetal, 








Folding + Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 














MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


41 Beekman Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 





ye 
































ART OF PRINTING. 


DEVOTED TO THE 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, 
Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Address all business correspondence to the Inland Printer Company. 
Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 


A. C. CAMERON, EDbpITor. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLoor 183-187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO, APRIL, 1890. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForrEIGN.—To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings 
and four pence per annum in advance. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

CLus RateEs.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order, 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the twentieth of each month, and 
wiil spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
upon the Editor of this Journal by sending him news from their section of 
the country pertaining to the above trades, particularly individual theories 
and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Be ONE THREE SIX ONE 
eer MONTH. MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR 
eC ee ee a $ 5 00 $ 13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............ 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page............ 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page... cc.esces se 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
Peaisieigw nielaietine aro 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 


One page 


Want Co_tumn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column sust be accompanied by cash. Advertisements, to insure 
insertion in the current number, should reach this office not later than 
the fifth of the month. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
May be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be received by 


the following: 


M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 1o Farringdon 
Road, London, Eng. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (LimiTED), Ggneral Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 

J. P. MoncEL, 210 St. James street, Montreal, P. Q., Agent for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

THE STOVEL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Gotpinc & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 

ExtM.City PrRinTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

F, WESEL MANUFACTURING ComPANY, 11 Spruce street, New York. 

HERMAN M. DERNELL, 70 Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

Peacock & JonEs, 14 East Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. H. Mitts & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. MENGEL & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Oscar E. Apams, cor. Ninth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ROBERT J. YOUNG, 585 Custom House St., and 48 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

Cuas. F,. TayLor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. A. Lorerscn, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 

Huco F. ScHnEIDER, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 

WESTERN News Company, Chicago. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

L. L. TaLsott, care ot Watters-Talbott Printing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

W. M. KIMMELL, Z£-rcelsior office, 113 South Sixteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 

Joun J. Foster, Yournal office, Lincoln, Neb. 

W. A. PoTTEr, Great Western Typefoundry, Kansas City, Mo. 

JAMEs P. Haptey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 

J. L. RoBinetre, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 

E. A. CHEEVER, care of Evening Express, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE WORLD’S WOOD PULP INDUSTRY. 

HE great wood pulp industry of America is due to 
fi the accidental discovery that when wood chips or 
shavings are boiled with water and bisulphite of lime 
they lose nearly all their fibrous character and become 
Besides this the powerful 
certain extent and 
The discovery 


soft almost to pulpiness. 
chemical bleaches the wood to a 
destroys nearly all the foreign matter. 
was made by a German, and the first factories were 
constructed in the land of the kaiser. The process 
was introduced into this country and utilized, but in a 
short period was so much improved upon by our 
inventive talent that it no longer 
presents any resemblance the German system. 
The output of wood pulp and wood fiber in America 


is now up in the hundreds of thousands of tons per 


American native 
to 


annum. 

Our Canadian cousins have also gone into the busi- 
ness on a grand scale, and are beginning to actively 
compete with the producers of the United States. At 
a little town called Mille Vaches, about thirty-five miles 
above the Saguenay, a British company has started the 
largest sawmill and pulp factory in Canada and one of 
the largest in the world. ‘The works are located on the 
edge of a vast forest, and their products can be deliv- 
ered direct from their establishment to the deck of a 
ship or steamer. Nearly all the wood pulp manufact- 
ured is consumed by paper makers, who are enabled by 
its ‘use to produce paper at less than two-thirds of what 
it formerly cost. ‘The extent of the business can be 
easily imagined from the fact that at least two manu- 
facturers are millionaires, and that each one made his 
The best wood for its 
the 
are 


fortune from wood pulp. 
manufacture is the white birch, which produces 
finest grade of paper, but nearly all ordinary trees 
more or less available. 

Few industries have during the last few years devel- 
oped more rapidly than the wood pulp manufacture in 
Scandinavia, so much so, in fact, that fears have been 
expressed that it would share the fate of so many other 
industries and become overdone. Still, there is no per- 
ceptible abatement in the rate at which new works are 
being started and old ones extended, and considerable 
foreign capital has been invested in various undertakings 
of this character. So far, however, the export has 
kept good pace with the manufacture, and has greatly 
increased during the past five years. Besides the actual 
wood pulp manufactories, there are a good many natron 
cellulose and sulphite works, the former producing more 
than half of the total wood pulp production. Next to 
these come the sulphite works, and last, natron cellulose 
manufactories. Almost all the paper exported from 
Sweden is made of wood pulp. 

A recently compiled list comprises a total of ninety- 
five works, some of which may not yet be quite com- 
pleted ; and, of course, a few more have to be added, 
but this will not materially influence the total. ‘There are 
altogether sixty-six wood pulp manufactories enumerated, 
eleven of which are considered to be old-fashioned and of 
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little importance. For fifty-five works the aggregate 


é 


power (usually water) amounts to 13,405 horse-power. 


There are twelve natron cellulose works, and the number | 


of sulphite works is seventeen. 
A CONTRAST. 

ROM time to time for several years past we have 
F published, for the special benefit of the learner and 
a warning to the evil doer, under the caption, ‘* As They 
Are” and ** As They Ought to Be,” typographic gems (?) 
sent us from almost every section of the country, in 
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which were shown and contrasted the products of the 
botch and the proficient workman, respectively, which 
have told their own tale. Although every sample shown 
was genuine, and had been inflicted on a long-suffering 
public by a botch or amateur who had evidently mistaken 
his calling, several of them were so abominably grotesque, 
such outrageous abortions, as to warrant the question of 
the sanity of their authors, or the intelligence of the 
customers who accepted them. Asa rule, the fantastic 
character of a large number of these specimens has not 
been owing to a paucity of material, but an utter lack of 


appreciation of the features to be displayed, the material 
to be used, and the arrangement thereof, In the sample 


| herewith given, which was doubtless forwarded for 


commendation, this fact is painfully illustrated. It pos- 
sesses no distinctive feature, while the attempted embel- 
lishments detract from instead of add to its appearance. 
If the avtés¢t whose work it is had had the resources of a 
typefoundry at his disposal, there is no reason to believe 
the hodge podge produced would have been improved. 
No compositor who knows his business will indulge in 
curved or twisted lines, or useless so-called ornamentation 
which waste both time and material, when a better result 


can be obtained where they are dispensed with. 
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As a contrast, the above is a chaste, harmonious, 


well balanced and.attractive, though unpretentious, pro- 


| duction. <A glance is sufficient to acquaint the reader 


with its import; its features are prominent enough to 


| attract attention. T.et the reader draw a comparison, 


and ask himself which Ze would prefer ; and yet it is safe 
to say that twice as much time was expended on the 
former as on the latter specimen. 


E are requested to state that the Baltimore Typo- 
W thetz has ceased to exist, and that it is useless for 
any party to send documents to or make inquiries of its 
late officers, 
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TO WHOM IS HONOR DUE? 

ss ANY blessings on the head of Cadmus, the 

M Phoenicians, or whoever it was that invented 
books,” wrote Carlyle, and the world at large has and 
ever will echo the sentiment. But in doing so those to 
whom most honor is due are very apt to be overlooked 
and the printer robbed of his just reward. We use the 
term in‘an all-embracing sense. In it is included the 
various processes that go to the making of books, from 
composition through the various manipulations until 
bound, lettered and ready to be placed on the market. 

It is no detraction to the fame’ of an author to assert 
that those who give thought and fancy the widest circu- 
lation, and as much of immortality as time can promise, 
stand foremost in the matter. Without the art that is 
paramount to all others, authors would have the smallest 
of audiences — less even than the pulpit—and their most 
brilliant efforts be strangled at birth. 

Publishing is beyond question the most beneficial 
advantage that blesses society. ‘There is nothing to 
compare with it in the elevation, the enlightenment, the 
civilization of mankind. It stands alone in its working, 
and exerts a more potent power than all others; gives 
an almost occult force to genius, and makes known 
and practical every new development of human prog- 
ress. By it science becomes instructive and _ useful 
in the ordinary walks of life; by it history becomes a 
living experience, and every inspiration and discovery is 
jotted down for the enlightenment of future ages. 

Without type, press, printer and publisher, books 
might as well never be written. ‘The cloistered monks of 
earlier years penned, embellished and illuminated, but how 
many eyes rested upon the result of their laborious toil ? 
Shakespeare wrote, and won deathless fame; but who 
would ever have heard of him, beyond the whisperings 
of Avon, had printing been an unknown art? Napoleon 
rocked the Old World to its center by mastery of a pecu- 
liarly warlike mind ; but long since the snows and fire of 
Moscow and the lone, barren rocks of Saint Helena 
would have been but as myths floating on the ocean of 
time had not printers’ hands and printers’ ink given them 
a breathing presence. ‘The sphinx sits yet with lips 
unmoving, but the world knows of its sculptured great- 
ness and marvels at its massive proportions ; but buried 
alike by sand and oblivion would it have been, had not 
the lettered page told of its existence, and fired the 
human heart to solve its mystery. Rome crowned its 
seven hills with a matchless diadem of power and pride, 
but conqueror, city and barbarian, would be unspoken 
names but for printer, type and press. Around the 
North pole ice piled, and the few wretched human beings 
who struggled to prolong a wretched existence would 
have done so uncared for, had not the magic touch of 
printing opened the way and made heroes of those who 


gave their lives for knowledge and science. 

‘©Of making books there is no end,” in fact will 
never be as long as man and woman kind think, read and 
wish to be amused. On the contrary, there will be an 
increase in the ratio of publication ; constantly more in 





that line being done to free humanity from error, ignor- 
ance and superstition. ‘There can never hereafter be 
any locking up of knowledge or hiding the light of sci- 
ence. ‘The press laughs at shackles, penetrates behind 
the vail of mystery, exposes fraud and rights wrong 
without regard to person or place. 

But it is not of that we would now speak. It is of 
the honor due to those whose craft and art have made 
the universality of reading possible; have given lasting 
usefulness to thought, investigation and genius; have 
transformed floating fancies of the brain into tangible 
substances and made the shadowy real. 

All honor to thinker, student and explorer. Without 
them earth would be but a Sahara waste. ‘They are 
entitled to the crown, but not they alone. ‘The printer 
claims by right its most priceless jewels. It is the maker 
of books that gives value to every phase of mental labor 
and turns the lines written in the sand into pages lasting 
asiron. ‘The author dreams, and the publisher repro- 
duces from the negative of the brain by hundreds of 
thousands. ‘The author makes a single mind picture ; 
the publisher places one in the hand of every man, 
woman and child throughout the earth. The author has 
no audience beyond the little social circle, but the printer 
gives him one of a hundred million people. 

No overestimate of the value of books, of the good 
done by them, from the cheapest speller to the most 
costly vellum-bound volume, can by any possibility be 
made. No trustworthy statistics can ever be gath- 
ered ; and yet it would be fair to assume that though 
many publications had better never been printed, there is 
none so utterly bad that does not contain some golden 
grain of thought that makes the world the better for it. 

The printer-publisher makes the man even as he does 
books. Without his aid the manuscript would yellow 
with age, remain unread, and at last be resolved back 
again into dust. Placed in the hands of the printer it 
becomes as it were photographed upon the sky, lighted 
by the stars, and he who runs may read. Authors may 
have all of knowledge, but of what avail is it to them 
without the printer’s art and embalmment? No matter 
how huge the nugget, it has no worth until wrenched 
from dirt and rocks and given to the gaze of avaricious 
souls. So, no matter how inspired the book, it is as a 
blank page until the publisher stamps it with the almost 
immortality of his imprint. 

Very few think of these things. ‘The name of the 
author is the be-all and,the end-all of the matter. It is 
the plumed and shoulder-starred commander who receives 
the credit of winning the battle, while the men who 
fought, bled and died are given neither remembrance 
nor pity. ‘There is too much of this in life; too little 
giving the honor where it is due; too much straining the 
throat to shout the name of the leader, and forgetfulness 
and neglect of those who endured the heat and labor of 
the day and made victory and fame possible. Give 
authors all the glory they desire or merit, but it should 
be remembered that it was the men who published that 
made both their books and them. 


| 
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A SENSIBLE LETTER. 

HE following extracts from a private letter received 
T from a progressive printing firm is worthy of 
careful perusal : 

On the line of economy in cost there is need of united work by 
printers: The point system is a step ahead, self-spacing type 
another, yet the summit is not reached. All spaces should be cast 
on the point system, and 3’s, 4’s, 5's, 6’s and hairs abolished. It is 
more of fear of what it will cost than real existing facts that leads 
founders to make haste slowly in reaching that point at which they 
must sooner or later plant their banners, or make room for those 
more progressive to take the lead. As time passes and these 
improvements come, printers can produce work of a higher grade 
and at reduced expense. You will notice quite a number of forms 
which we use to enable us to keep track of cost and expense of 
work, and we find it quite hard to carry this to the limit we desire. 
However, we shall keep trying and will improve our system when- 
ever possible. Some system is necessary if you desire to make any 
money, and that there is in too many instances a lack of it is shown 
by the figures some parties will make on a proposed job. 

We wish you could for a few moments drop into our place. 
We do not desire to be egotistical, but will cite a few facts. No 
ink on the walls, no paper on the floor, no stones covered with 
forms, no pie and no old dead forms undistributed. All the bright 
work on our presses is kept so, and every Saturday night finds all 
forms clean, all presses clean, all ink rolls clean and in their 
racks. In short, if we were to remain down for six months we 
should not have anything to clean up. 

Now, some might say that costs too much, but figures prove 
that it costs but a trifle. Our help is educated to keep things 
clean, and they do not allow the dirt to gather by carelessness. 
In short, if you give your help to understand that they must not 
be careless, in a short time it becomes a part of their nature, and 
they will not be, and the time required to put an article in its 
place is more than offset by the readiness with which it is found 
when you want it. 

Actual experience has shown us that it costs less money to 
produce neat, clean work in a clean shop where there is a place 
for everything, and with type kept where it belongs (in the cases) 
than it does to let things go hap-hazard and without any govern- 
ment save that of general demoralization from the top to the 
bottom. Another point is that even your cheapest customer likes 
clean work, and, other things being equal, will give you his trade, 
while the better class will pay you more for the assurance of being 
pleased. Kindly pardon this somewhat lengthy letter; it is a 
matter in which we are interested, and we have unbosomed our- 
selves. We are printers, and desire to do good work and make a 
dollar. 


HE enormous pressure brought to bear at Albany to 
| li prevent the passage of a bill to permit convicts to 
work at the printing trade in the New York state prison, 
at Sing-Sing, has been productive of good results, and con- 
sequently the master printers and members of the typo- 
graphical unions throughout the state, who vigorously 
fought the illegal and outrageous scheme, are greatly 
elated over the magnificent and highly deserved victory 
which has crowned their efforts. The state assembly 
has voted unanimously to annul the Sing-Sing printing 
contract, and there is little if any doubt that the senate 
will also take similar action. Employers, as well as 
compositors and pressmen, must be protected against 
convict competition, and their friends at the New York 


state capital are certainly making a brave and splendid | 
fight in their interests. We are pleased to learn from an | 


authentic source that the course pursued by THE INLAND 





PRINTER has been heartily indorsed and commended by 
prominent employing printers as well as members of the 
typographical union. 


HE eighty acres of land donated by E. J. Eaton, 
T A. A. McGoveny and F. L. Martin, of Colorado 
Springs, to the International Typographical Union, for 
the site of the Printers’ Home, is now valued at $500 
per acre. Subscriptions to the amount of $700, to be 
applied to its construction, were recently raised and paid 
in by a number of the residents of that beautiful city. 
We sincerely hope that all desirous of making the 
project a success will join in a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together, and emulate the example of the 
citizens of Colorado Springs. It will be a lasting 
disgrace to the printers of the United States if they 
allow the enterprise to fall to the ground; in fact they 
cannot afford to do so. 


ST. LOUIS correspondent, who sends us an abomi- 
A nable typographic sample of a religious publica- 
tion, issued in that city, asks why, as a rule, all similar 
periodicals are gotten up ina slipshod manner, issued from 
Cheap John shops, and are the product of botches. We 
cannot answer the question satisfactorily, except it is 
that their managers are too busily engaged in laying up 
treasures in heaven to give much attention to mundane 
affairs. Be this as it may, they are evidently determined 
the printer who does the work shall have very little 
chance to lay up treasures this side of it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
" ‘HE following acknowledgments from the successful 


competitors for the premiums offered by THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the most artistic colored inserts 
appearing in its columns for twelve months, explain 
themselves : 
Cincinnati, April 2, 1890. 
A. C. Cameron, Editor Inland Printer - 

Your favor of April 1, containing check of Inland Printer Com- 
pany for $100, received, for which please accept our thanks. We 
expect to have another colored insert ready for June or July issue. 

Yours fraternally, EARHART & RICHARDSON, 
Per J. F. EARHART. 


New York, April 3, 1890. 
A.C. Cameron, Editor Inland Printer: 
Yours of April 1, with check of Inland Printer Company for 


$75, received. Many, many thanks. R. L. STILison. 


CuicaGco, April 2, 1890. 
A.C. Cameron, Editor Inland Printer - 

DeaAR Sir,—We are in receipt of check of Inland Printer Com- 
pany for seventy-five ($75) dollars, and hasten to acknowledge its 
receipt, and express our thanks to you for courtesies extended. 
Time permitting, we will try and furnish you with a couple more 
pages during the year. Respectfully, 

FostTER, RoE & CRONE. 


A bound copy of THE INLAND PRINTER for 1889 has 
been awarded to Mr. Ed. Hurton, Toronto, the suc- 
cessful contestant for the apprenticeship prize, which 
has been duly forwarded him. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPING. 
NO. VI.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

IRE gauze, cloth and other textile fabrics have 
W been used to some extent in making matrices, but 
as the name of the process implies, paper is always used 
and in most cases exclusively. Its selection is of even 
more importance than the paste. In most offices in this 
country three or four varieties are used in each matrix 
and in many European offices even more. Formerly 
several sheets of French folio, afterward faced with a 
sheet of tissue, were used. While fair results are obtain- 
able from a single kind of paper, two, matrix and tissue, 
are desirable. 

For the matrix paper an even quality containing no 
size and not heavily calendered should be selected. One 
composed of linen fiber is excellent, but good papers are 
made of mixed or cotton stock. ‘The fiber should be 
as long as possible, so that during the beating the flong 
will stretch evenly and not tear. ‘The copperplate 
paper used to a considerable extent in Germany is excel- 
lent, but its expense prevents many from using it. The 
test usually applied to ascertain the quality is to insert 
a piece in the mouth. If of good absorbent quality it 
will instantly become permeated with the saliva. By 
tearing it while wet the ductility and length of fiber may 
be observed. <A weight of forty pounds to the ream, 
size 20 by 24, is recommended, although some use 
lighter paper and others, for the backing sheet, use a 
grade weighing sixty pounds to this size. 

The American tissue paper is of too poor a quality 
to be used in stereotyping. It contains innumerable small 
holes, and if used, the paste would exude through these 
pores, making it impossible to secure a good matrix. 
Another fault is its weakness and shortness of fiber, and 
the inequality. Good tissue should, when placed between 
the observer and the light, show no holes and have an 
even appearance, showing few or no marks of the sup- 
porting wires. It should have considerable tensile 
strength, and when torn should show a long fiber. In 
weight it should be a trifle heavier than the ordinary 
kinds. Bleaching weakens it, and for this reason so 
called cream tissues are preferable. ‘There is an English 
tissue machine now in operation in this country, but the 
paper thus far produced by it is not up to the standard 
of the imported article. India tissue, used by some of 
the Europeans as a facing sheet, is very thin, fine and 
tough. It is, however, very expensive, and has no 
advantages for general work. <A good grade of white 
tissue is usually taken for all the tissues but the final or 
facing sheet. Though not as tough and long fibered as 
the cream, it, in combination with one sheet of this 
paper for the facing, makes an excellent pulp, and it is 
considerably cheaper than the cream. The number of 
tissues vary with the office. Many use five or six and 
even ten layers of paper of different qualities and of 
different arrangements. In this country, four sheets 
(one of backing, two of white tissue, and a facing sheet 
of cream tissue) are usually taken, and where but one 
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cast is required some offices use but two tissues. In 
most cases these will be amply sufficient, and the excep- 
tions will be treated of further on. If not desirable to 
keep so many grades of paper, three sheets of cream 
tissue may be used instead of two white and one cream. 
For making the flongs a flat table should be selected, one 
a few inches wider than the length of the flong, and of 
such heignt that the operator who pastes will not have to 
bend too low. About thirty-eight inches is a good 
height for a man of average size. 

The backing or matrix paper should be thoroughly 
soaked before commencement of the work. It may be 
wet over night and placed between two heavy slabs to 
press out the superfluous moisture, or sheets may be wet 
separately, and the excess of water removed by placing 
them alternately between dry blotters or pieces of dry 
matrix paper. For pasting the flongs a smooth, flat 
surface, somewhat larger than its dimensions, is neces- 
sary. The outside edge should be placed about a foot 
from the right hand end of the table. ‘This surface may be 
of stone, iron or zinc. If none of these are procurable, 
set the gauges in the casting box so as to cast as large a 
sheet as possible, and cast until a sufficiently smooth 
blank is obtained. ‘The ‘ tail” should be sawn off, and 
the flat piece of metal laid on the table in the position 
above indicated. 

For applying the paste, a round or oval painters’ 
brush is best. The bristles should be long enough to be 
flexible and hold sufficient paste. Varnish brushes are 
slightly more expensive, and this grade is not necessary. 
The camel’s hair“and the goat’s hair varieties, usually 
sold for paste brushes, are not as well adapted to matrix 
making as painters’ bristle brushes. When not in use 
the brush should be kept in a damp place at about sixty 
degrees temperature. Otherwise it will dry out and 
bristles will fall from the handle. Stereotyping rooms 
are usually hot and dry, and if the brush is kept in the 
room the ends of the bristles should be placed in water. 
The paste, which should be put ina tin or earthen bowl. 
occupies the middle of the space at the right hand of 
the smooth surface, and immediately in front of it a 
piece of sheet zinc should be tacked down, on which the 
brush is to be laid when not in use. ‘The paste should 
be entirely free from lumps or cakes. If any of it has 
become hardened and adheres to the sides of the bowl it 
should be carefully removed. The writer has found 
paste containing corrosive sublimate to be less liable to 
become covered with a crust than that in which this 
ingredient is not used. If too thick, thin with water, 
mixing again thoroughly. Experience will determine 
the proper consistency, which varies according to its 
composition and the ideas of the stereotyper. 


RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE.—An editor works 36514 days per year to 
get out 52 issues of a paper ; that’s labor. Once in a while some- 
body pays him a year’s subscription ; that’s capital. And once in 
a while some son of a gun of a dead beat takes the paper for a year 
or two and vanishes without paying for it; that’s anarchy. But 
later on justice will overtake the last-named creature, for there is 
a place where he will get his deserts ; that’s hell.—Awailary. 
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WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


On the first day of March, 1890, at Washington, D. C., Will- 
iam H. Bushnell, journalist, author, poet, passed to his rest. 

This veteran author, who was a frequent contributor to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, was born in the city of Hudson, New York, June 
4, 1823, of good old New England and Knickerbocker stock, and 
was educated at the University of the City of New York. 

Leaving the state of his nativity before he was twenty years 
of age he came to Chicago, Illinois, where for a time he combined 
the practice of his father’s. profession, the law, with civil engin- 
eering, and pub- 
lished, it is believed, 


together with a keen sense of the humorous, made him a very 
pleasant companion. 

In person, Mr. Bushnell was of medium size, blue-eyed, of 
scholarly sedateness and unaffected affability. In the suavity of 
the man, his freedom from ostentation, and in his perfect repose, 
there was the evidence of that high result of manhood —a gen- 
tleman. His nearly sixty-seven years have not been in vain. He 
was a civilizer and refiner, and an exemplar of so many virtues as 
will cause him to be missed from the arena of personal and literary 
life. Such men do not die to the world, but simply disappear 


from it, that their genius may be continued on a higher plane of 
thought and action. 
His domestic rela- 





the first map of the 
then embryo city 
His talent was, how- 
ever, of a literary 
rather than a legal 
character, and he soon 
began to contribute 
to various periodicais 
as a pastime. His 
first public appear- 
ance as a poet was 
on the anniversary of 
Washington's birth- 
day, 1843, when he 
delivered a poem 
before the Junior Ly- 
ceum of the city of 
Chicago. From that 
time until 1860 (with 
the exception of a 
couple of years spent 
in California during 
the gold excitement) 
he was intimately 
associated with al- 
most all of the lit- 
erary ventures of the 
city of his adoption. 
He was on the edit- 
orial staff of the Gem 
of the Pratrie, Demo- 
cratic Advocate, The 
Dollar Newspaper, 
Chicago Leader, 
Rounds’ Printer’s Cab- 
inet, etc. 

Just prior to the 
breaking out of the 
war of the rebellion 
he returned to the 
east, and devoted the 
remainder of his life 
to literary pursuits 





His name became a 





tions were of the 
happiest character. 
Personally one of the 
most hospitable and 
generous of men, to 
know was to love 
him. He was never 
known to pass by 
want or distress with- 
out relieving it, even 
if it took the last 
penny in his posses- 
sion. And one most 
intimately connected 
with him in the 
government printing 
office said, as he took 
his last, sad farewell, 
‘*God bless you, dear 
Bushnell! He was 
generous to a_ fault. 
I have known him to 
give his very last dol- 
lar to relieve some 
distressed family 
among the more 
humble of the em- 
ployés of the depart- 





ment.” 

The latter years 
of has lite: were 
serenely beautiful, as 
was his death. Even 
when his lips were 
growing cold he 
quoted from the full 
fount of his memory 
passages from his 
favorite poets, one in 
particular being the 
last stanza from 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Life’s 
Goblet.” 

: Again and again 








household word all 

over the Union, and 

up to within a few weeks of his death his ready pen found 
constant occupation. His prose writings were varied and enter 
taining. As a writer of short, pointed editorials he had few 
equals, and his works of fiction were well and favorably known 
to the reading public He is, however, destined to be best 
known as a poet, and his exquisite ideality will make him long 
remembered by all lovers of the divine art. He was also an 
orator of no common mold, and was always in demand for both 
the platform and the stump. Whatever he undertook he did so 
well that one cannot but be surprised at his wonderful versatil- 
ity. With his other gifts he could not have been other than a 
good conversationalist, and his wide travel and experience, 


he assured his loved 
ones he was taking no 
leap in the dark, that the unknown future had no terrors for him, 
and that death to him meant a brighter existence. A few days 
before he passed away he quoted the following lines as the ground 
of his hope : 

‘*Yet, what is to dread ? There’s a Master there, full of pity 
to welcome the weary guest ; who will find the footsore, and have 
good care of every poor soul that seeks His rest, and I tremble to 
go to Him unconfessed. I bear Him no letter from priest or pope, 
but I carry a passport within my heart of //7s own sure word and a 
deathless hope.” 

Generous and faithful friend, noble man, honored citizen, 
model husband, affectionate father, — HAIL AND FAREWELL! 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MODERN PRINTING IN ENGLAND. 


RECENT CHANGES AND IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS. 


BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO 

ROM all I have been able to glean from your pages and other 

sources, and what I know from a life-long experience in 

England, printing in the two countries has traveled and 
is traveling pretty well on the same lines. Occasionally all goes 
smooth enough and at other times the road cuts up rough. Re- 
cently we, in England, got considerably behind, but I think you 
will admit we have been pulling up a bit. Those acquainted with 
the jobbing trade of England, know that for fully half a century 
it made no advancement. ‘Typefounding was in the hands of a 
few old firms, the members of which were exceedingly rich and 
equally independent. They appear to have abhorred novelties, 
and the result was that the introduction of a new face was some- 
thing to be remembered. The metal of which their type was 
made was as good as it could then be made, and the type well 
made and dressed. Their travelers were always out, and mighty 
swells they were. A guinea a day was allowed them for expenses 
and they could afford to be, and were, free with their customers. 
There was little of which to complain, save of their want of 
enterprise. 

The result of this fixity in the supply of the wants of a print- 
ing office eventuated in a stereotyped mede of using the same. 
An auction broadside, a catalogue of sale, a billhead, card or 
circular, or a title page was set out on the old lines, and individual 
taste was nowhere. Journeymen had no impetus to quit the old 
ruts, and the chances were that they would have been called fools 
had they done so. Masters and their customers had become as 
satisfied as the typefounders. As the typefounders had made 
up their minds not to go forward, they at last took a turn back- 
ward, and one after another reproduced the old faces, first in 
roman and italic, and subsequently in ‘‘ fancies.” 

About this period, that is, the period at which the old type- 
founding firms made this retrograde movement, the way to produce 
matrixes by use of electrotyping was introduced, and, as no pro- 
tection was given in those days, a lot of little masters rushed into 
the field. The result soon foretold itself. They immediately 
began to attack prices. They copied everything new that fell in 
their way, a custom that had hitherto been honorably avoided by 
the old firms. A set of matrixes cost no inconsiderable item, and 
that cost had been a safeguard against intruders. It was so no 
longer. I remember the time when there were only one or two 
‘‘garret founders” in the whole of the English metropolis, and I 
remember one of these confessing to me that he commenced busi- 
ness with a ‘‘shike” of a brevier alphabet obtained surreptitiously 
from a firm for which he had worked. By a similar mode of 
thievery the other had managed to possess himself of several 
faces. The adaptation of electro to type copying gave immense 
advantage to this class of typefounders, and they were not slow 
to profit by it. 

Finding that the resuscitation of old faces was not unprofit- 
able, and finding the advantage of moving, even though it had 
been in a backward direction, they tried a few novelties. These 
sold quickly, and the old sleepy firms began stirring and endea- 
vored to ‘‘spurt,”’ nay, did ‘‘spurt.” But they soon found that 
they had others beside honorable men to deal with— men who 
copied their wares and defied them. The result was that the old 
firms were beaten in the market, and a few of them out of it. 
The cutting in the type-market raged to a fearful extent. Travel- 
ers, founders and dressers, were all cut down by even the best 
paying firms, the standard of the metal used was lowered, and 
those in the trade began to ask themselves where it would land 
them? By some means with which Iam unacquainted, most of 
these garret casters were got rid of. One, however, managed to 
hold out, and form a company. The journeymen declare it to be 
a ‘‘rat-hole,” but ‘‘rat-hole” or fair house, it is a thriving affair 
and has brought more novelties to the fore than any half dozen 





firms that could be named. It is only fair, however, to remark, 
that I fancy the majority of the faces of these novelties are of 
American origin 

I suppose this is what is usually called ‘‘smartness.’” What 
I have todeal with most particularly are the results. The rapid 
introduction of these novelties has caused quite a revolution here. 
It has taken the typesetters out of the old ruts, and the work (print- 
ing) produced has a totally different appearance. Auction work, 
commercial work, and jobbing generally, exhibit more artistic 
taste and more variety. Nor is this confined to London work—it 
has spread through our country towns. In the advertisements in 
trade papers the improvement is very visible, and it would be hard 
to find such botchery as you have recently selected and given 
specimens of, in the most out of the way places. Of course, 
England is much more limited in extent than America, and the 
result is that improvements permeate the whole faster. 

Without noticing what our best and most careful houses are 
doing in regard to presswork, I see no general improvement in this 
respect. Masters seem conterit to use a very inferior class of ink 
The so-called black ink is not black. It is cheap, as low as six- 
pence a pound ; but it is, as the late Charles Kingsley would say, 
‘‘nasty.”” On the other hand, our colored inks are both cheaper 
and better than they were, and rollers show a like improvement. 
The reds and greens do not clog as they formerly did. I well re- 
member the horror! once had of applying either of these colored 
inks to small or fancy type, and how, sure as I did so, I found such 
type destroyed. Better inks of these colors can now be had at half 
the price. 

Dry printing, more especially on copper work, has become very 
common, and work so done is a decided improvement on the oid 
work done by a blanket backing. One thing is notable, namely, 
that customers are far more particular than they were about the 
condition of the type used. This and the use of a harder backing 
must mean a more constant renewal of the type of a printer's 
plant. To my certain knowledge, it is not, asa rule, kept in use 
half the time it was formerly, and I believe the continual heavy 
dips into the master printer’s pocket is severely felt, more espe- 
cially by the owners of houses that work for publishers, that is, 
those who are engaged in bookwork and serials. 

The mode of setting titles has not materially changed. The 
old lines are abided by, though the faces of the type used materi- 
ally differ. Possibly there are less open faces used than formerly. 
The chief lines are still modifications of the old roman, but the 
use of lower case is made more frequent than formerly. Points 
are more often dropped, and the result is a decided improvement, 
for I have known the use of a comma ina single prominent line 
to give a decided one-sided appearance to the entire title. I think 
the omission of points might be judiciously made in jobbing 
printing; I, of course, allude to main lines and not the run on 
matter, where points are more needed, and cannot be legitimately 
dispensed with. 

In the titles of newspapers and periodicals, solid and shaded, 
blacks still hold their own. The folly of using illustrated titles for 
such work is pretty generally condemned, but by no means dis- 
continued. Judging from a long experience, I do not think such 
titles repay their cost. The most successful newspapers and pub- 
lications with which I am acquainted have plain, not illustrated, 
titles. There is, moreover, generally this disadvantage attending 
them: they take up front page space that is sadly wanted by 
advertisers. Possibly some may justify their use by referring to 
the practice of a country showman, whose chief attractions are 
kept outside. There is, however, a material difference between a 
showman who remains fixed, and one who flits from town to town. 
To my mind, it is more than doubtful if the results justify the use 
of such titles even for papers or journals devoted to illustrative 
purposes. The practice involves both time and trouble that could 
well be spared to the enrichment of their inside pages. That 
many of this kind of titles are a huge mistake there can be no 
doubt, at least with ourselves. The race for speed, and want of 
technical skill in the bringing up, is often observable, and then, 
these wanting, what horrible daubs they appear and are, Still, 
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illustrations are cheap now, and I suppose we shall be surfeited 
with them presently. Everybody is adopting them, and there is 
as much art occasionally to be seen in the pages devoted to adver- 
tisement in the ///ustrated London News and the Graphic as will be 
found in the proprietary or reading portions. 

A few years since, head and tail pieces were revived in books. 
These generally consisted of copies from old works. I see or 
fancy I see a tendency to supplant these by something more novel. 
We have our Walter Cranes and ‘‘ others of that ilk.” Much of 
their work is truly artistic in feeling, and artistically executed, but 
their source of inspiration is too apparent. If we are to have 
head and tail pieces, give us a few Bewicks, that is, men with 
their original powers of perception, and ability to reveal what 
they see. They gave us miniature pictures. Our modern men 
copy an old scroll, and think they are clever, and too many of us 
are prone to justify the thought. 

In printing during the past five or six years we, the English, 
have undoubtedly on the whole been making up ‘‘leeway”’; we 
have got fairly well out of the ‘‘ trough” in which we were in dan- 
ger of being submerged ; but we yet have a great deal to do. 

The intense competition now existing is against our making 
rapid headway in fine art printing. Customers have been so 
accustomed to getting their work at a cheap rate, that they will not, 
as a rule, pay the price for work requiring extra care and ability. 

If I mistake not, the time is fast coming when artist work will 
be paid less for ; in other words, when art feeling and art capacity 
will become more common. We have begun to train the children 
of the poor in this direction, and the rising generation are showing 
that they appreciate the advantages thus gained. In another gen- 
eration the sense of harmony in color, in proportion and taste will 
be widespread, not in one trade, but in all. We have suffered for 
the want of these in our competition with France, Germany, Italy 
and other continental nations, and we appear to have resolved to 
make good our deficiencies. Free schools of art in every town, 
with properly paid teachers, will soon exist. They are fairly so 
already. In some trades the result is already foreshadowed ; 
among these, pattern cutting for footgear stands prominent. Pres- 
ently it will reach the printers, and so assist the improvement 
already pointed to. Ihave, in a former article, alluded to Amer- 
ican show bills and their superiority. In the interval that has 
elapsed since the article was written we have made rapid strides, 
and Barnum’s display of colored posters, grand as it is, has not 
attracted the attention among printers in England that Haverly’s 
did. We are struck with the proportions of ‘his bills, with the 
unlimited number exhibited ; but not with the superiority of their 
artistic merits in draftsmanship or production. 

English artists in this kind of work still complain that printers 
spoil their work; but without the cause or with less justice than 
formerly. The improvement is possibly chiefly to be attributed to 
the superior inks (colored) now supplied; but, at least, we are 
bound to credit a part of the result to the influence of the new and 
more liberal mode of training. Hullah’s musical classes had a far 
wider influence in spreading a taste for good music than he ever con- 
templated, and so it is with our present training schools in the use- 
ful industries. Hence, although little has been done to improve 
the taste of printers directly, the young men have rubbed shoul- 
ders with others belonging to different industries, and the right 
kind of feeling is spreading. 

It has become a settled plan, when the question of good print- 
ing was discussed to. refer approvingly to America. That custom 
still prevails. But the despair of getting on a level with the Amer- 
ican printers has, to a large extent, vanished. 

The Scotch printers were far in advance of us as book printers, 
as they deserve to be. There are many English firms ona level with 
them now, and, in a few years, we shall run them more closely. 
There is not the disparity in the wages now paid as formerly. 
Good black ink is more universally supplied, and English printing 
offices are larger and more complete than they were, and have not 
to work with stinted capital. From private firms they have become 
companies and use investor's money. _Many an old house is 
going, or has gone, to the wall. If they have a weak place, it 





is bound to be found out, and they have and have had weak 
places. 

There is one factor in good printing that I have not mentioned, 
that is, the fitness of material to print on. When, at the time of 
the Crimean war, rag pulp rose to famine prices, our paper man- 
ufacturers were put to many shifts; they had to use strange, and, 
in many cases, inferior material — every kind of fiber they could 
lay their hands upon. The printing trade was not in a position to 
raise the prices to meet the extra cost of production. Within the 
past few years, I have noticed a great improvementin paper. They 
(the paper manufacturers) have either got a more fitting material, 
or they have improved upon their modes of manipulating it, and 
this without extra cost; for, as I previously mentioned, it is sup- 
plied at a remarkably reduced figure. A goodly portion of the 
supply is of continental origin. I shall possibly astonish you when 
I state that one newspaper is printed on a paper manufactured in 
Odessa, the cost of which does not reach three halfpence a pound, 
and fair book paper may be had at threepence, or even less. 

To conclude my present view of English printing, we have 
little to complain of, saving that we do not improve our position so 
fast as we desire. A friend by my side tells me I am pessimistic, 
but I feel I am right, and that his prejudices will not allow him to 
see clearly. My words about ‘‘ leeway "’ he even laughs at ; but I 
show him the file I have of THE INLAND PRINTER, and he begins 
to scratch his head, and, having finished my article, I leave 
it for his further inspection, and ask him to tell me the result 
on a future occasion. 


SUGGESTIONS ON TINTS OR GROUND WORK. 


MAKING THE PRINTING SURFACE. 

Tint blocks, sometimes called ground blocks, are used for col- 
oring or tinting portions of the paper or ground on which printing 
is done. A tint block may cover nearly the whole of the sheet, or 
several blocks may be used, each worked in a different color of 
ink, giving the effect of panels, bands, ribbons, circles, etc. Such 
blocks may be shaped or cut out in parts, exposing the color of the 
paper itseif, and such may be used for relieving, shading or throw- 
ing up the typographical composition or the ‘‘lights”’ in an engrav- 
ing or ornament. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE METHOD. 

The principle on which tint block printing is based was known 
to some of the earliest printers and engravers. Prints in which 
this kind of ornament is used, produced in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, are in existence, some of them, by designers such 
as Albert Durer, being of great artistic merit. John Baptist Jack- 
son in 1754 published ‘‘An Essay on the Invention of Engraving 
and Printing in Chiaro-Oscuro, and the Application of It to the 
Making of Paper Hangings of Taste, Duration and Elegance.” The 
invention was printing in water and oil colors from wood engrav- 
ings and tint blocks. Savage, in 1822, issued his ‘‘ Practical Hints 
on Decorative Printing,” which was a method of imitating water- 
color drawings by the use of suites of separate wood blocks for 
outlines, colors and tints. One of these consists of a suite of 
twenty-nine blocks, in one of which two colors were introduced, 
making thirty distinct tints in the working. In this way very beau- 
tiful pictures were produced, but at such a cost that the plan was 
a commercial failure. Each page is about the size of a crown 
quarto—that being the largest size of block which a hand press 
would print. Machines were not then in use. As about two 
hundred per hour was the utmost product of the press, the expense 
of printing a sheet thirty times over (the whole of the workings 
being spoiled if even one was out of register) was such as to render 
prohibitive such a method of illustration. It practically remained 
in abeyance until about 1845, when Mr. G. C. Leighton revived 
the method for the production of the chromo pictorial supplements 
of the ///ustrated London News.* 


* See ‘“‘Chromotype or Printing in Colors,”’ in Report of the Juries, Great 
Exhibition of 1851, page 403, for further historical details. 
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This was done under many advantageous conditions. The 
steam printing machine was in general use, and with its aid a set 
of eight or more blocks, the size of Savage's, could be printed at 
once, at the rate of upwards of 1,000 per hour. Ink making and 


* wood engraving had been greatly improved, and stereotyping and 


electrotyping had been invented ; while the discovery of lithogra- 
phy facilitated the production of tints. These pictures became 
most popular, and the printing of chromotypes, as they were at 
first called, soon became an extensive business. 


RECENT REVIVAL AND DEVELOPMENT OF TINT PRINTING. 


All these efforts were in the direction of multiplying copies of 
pictures. Tint printing for the ornamentation of typographical 
composition, although based on the same principle, is of much 
later introduction. It is said to have been originated by James 
Glaestaeter, of New York, between 1865 and 1872. ‘Tint printing 
has since been brought to great perfection in America, and espec- 
ially in Germany. In England it owes its origin to the develop- 
ment of the typographical art, which set in about 1875. 

I. The materials used for making the block. 

II. Making the block. 

The demand for this kind of color printing in America has cre- 
ated a new field for the typographer. The system is simple, and 
its principle is to secure the greatest effect with the least expendi- 
ture of time or material. It is in sharp contrast with the prevail- 
ing style of the best German printers, in which forms and colors 
are elaborated, and many gradations of tone with much minute- 
ness of detail are employed. For general printing the American 
style is preferable, as it produces a piece of work in three or four 
colors that will attract more attention from the public than the 
seven or ten colored jobs that emanate from German houses. 


MATERIALS. 


A great variety of materials are available as surfaces for print- 
ing tint grounds. Among these may be named: 

Metal blocks. 

Wood blocks. 

Paper and millboard surfaces. 

Patented processes, as Economic Broadside Company, and 
Kampe’s ordinary type borders. 

Leather, lace, etc. 

Lithography is often used for the production of a ground tint, 
but the method is beyond the scope of the present work. 

Opinions differ among color printers as to the relative advan- 
tages of metal plates or wood—usually boxwood—blocks. 

The use of metal is open to the objection that it sometimes 
dulls and darkens certain colors. This disadvantage does not 
appertain to boxwood. It is more difficult, too, to clean plates 
than wood from one color to another. But the latter has the 
following faults: . 

1. Its liability to swell, warp or shrink, and to throw the tint 
out of register. 

(Messrs. Cooper & Budd say that they do not find the wood to 
warp or shrink if it is well seasoned when cut up, but if new it 
may do so, and ‘it then also shows the grain, because it is more 
absorbent and soaks up the ink between the grain.) 

2. Its tendency to unevenly absorb the color and show the 
grain of the wood in the impression, especially in fine work or 
delicate tints. 

Maple and beech are nearly as serviceable as boxwood, and 
much more cheap. 

After being printed such blocks should be cleaned and wrapped 
in dry paper, and placed on edge upon a shelf in a dry place. 

First method.—By cutting away or ‘‘routing”’ a metal plate. 

The job is completely set up and made ready for press. A 
proof is taken, and the printer indicates the particular parts of the 
form he desires plates for. These plates are supplied by the 
electrotyper or stereotyper, and may be of type or stereo metal. 

One method of cutting the block to the desired pattern is as fol- 
lows: The printed proof is fixed to a sheet of type metal suffi- 
ciently large, about a quarter of an inch thick, perfectly smooth 
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and free from holes. It is necessary that the proof should not 
move when it is once fixed on the plate, and it will not do to 
wet the sheet with gum or paste, as the moisture would cause it to 
shrink when dry, and it would be out of register with the form. 
There are various methods of securing the sheet to the plate, but 
the following is fairly successful: The sheet should be laid evenly 
on the plate without any wrinkle. Holding one end of the sheet 
with the tip of the finger, the other end should be raised and the 
plate lightly touched with gum on one or two places where the 
tints are to fall. This will prevent the sheet from slipping while 
the plate is being cut out, and it should then be carefully but 
lightly pressed down. Then, after the remaining end of the sheet 
has been similarly treated, the edges should be carefully turned 
over and lightly gummed to the back of the plate. When the 
gum has become dry, and the sheet is finally fixed to the plate, all 
that is necessary is to cut away te the depth of an eighth of an 
inch all that part of the metal not wanted for the tint plate. 

The only tools required are a few gravers for the close work, 
and chisels for the open spaces. The back of old electros may be 
used for practice. The back of these or old stereotype plates, 
when planed, answer well for printing from. 

This plan is only applicable for producing tints in rectangular 
bands or panels extending right across the sheet, or occupying the 
center of it, as the design is reversed by the cutting being done 
from an impression which of course is a reverse of the original. 
When the design would not be suitable if thus reversed, recourse 
must be had to transferring it, as described in connection with the 
next process. —Aritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 

; (To be continued.) 


PRINTING IN DIAMOND-LAND. 


George Bowmann, a compositor somewhat known in San Fran- 
cisco, sends the following news concerning the state of trade in 
South Africa. The letter is sent from Cape Town, dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1889. Mr. Bowmann says: 

‘‘On April 7, 1889, I took out my card from San Francisco 
union and shipped on ‘board the South American bound for Cape 
Town. The vessel had the misfortune to be wrecked on the south 
coast of Africa, and I had to swim ashore naked, having lost every- 
thing I possessed. I intended to reship for New York in the bark 
Ingersoll. 

‘‘T have worked at the printing trade both in Cape Town and 
Kimberly ; but it isin a poor state. All sorts of wages are paid, 
and no matter how good a worker a man is he will not be paid a 
penny more than he can possibly consent to work for. The Cape 
Town Argus has succeeded in engaging a crew of compositors (who 
are also good jobbers) from England on a three years’ contract for 
two pounds ($10) per week. As this wage does not even pay 
expenses Iam going back to the States. So you can understand 
from this that the tourist can find much ‘rockiness’ and but few 
diamonds.""—Pacific Union Printer. 

OLD SHOES. 

It is a fact that there is no class of men so fond of wearing old 
shoes as printers. It isn’t because they don’t dress well, for there 
is no class of men better dressed than they are. Why isit? It is 
because the men stand on their feet nearly the whole day, and as it 
is said old shoes come next toa clear conscience for solid comfort, 
the printers are trying to get their share of the said comfort. If 
the older and more dilapidated the shoes, the more comfort, some 
of the ‘‘comps” are evidently getting more than their share of this 
world’s blessings. For suchshoes! Yegods! The veriest tramp 
—outside the trade—would scorn to wear such shoes, but would 
go barefooted in mid-winter first. Not so with the printer. The 
‘‘fast” man, the ‘‘rusher,” the ‘‘ pounder,” the ‘‘catch-lots-of- 
galleys" man, and the proverbial ‘‘slow”’ man, one and all, wear 
them, and if the ‘‘devil’’ happens to sweep them up with an eye 
to working them off in a bag of paper on an unsuspecting ragman, 
the printer will make more fuss than he would if he had lost his 
best girl.—Aany Fournal. 
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THE NEW YORK ‘‘*WORLD’S”” NEW BUILDING. 


The success of the //’07/d newspaper under the management of 
Mr. Pulitzer is one of the most important business achievements 


of recent years. It is fitly crowned and attested by the erection of 
the great building, the picture of which is presented in a recent 
issue of //arper's Weekly. The site is the corner of Park Row and 
Frankfort street, and the dimensions of the lot are 115 by 136 feet. 
The architect is Mr. George B. Post, who was also the designer of 
the 7?mes building i 

The /lor/d’s new building will tower above the highest of its 


neighbors. The occupants of the uppermost room in the domed 


equivalent to forty Hoe web presses. This machinery will be 
driven by a 300 horse-power Corliss engine. The storage room 
for paper will be in the basement, and will be capable of 
holding 500 tons of white roll paper. The electric plant, with 
an energy of 3500 incandescent lamps, will be in the vault 
under the sidewalk. ‘The boiler room, with 1000 horse-power 
capacity, is on the bridge side, but located at the bottom of the 
light well, and entirely outside of the walls of the building. 

Six elevators will carry the occupants to the upper stories. 
Two will go to the thirteenth story, and will be exclusively for the 
compositors. One elevator, for the editorial staff, will run to the 
eighteenth story. The other three elevators will be for the use of 
the occupants of the offices. 

The walls on Park Row and Frankfort street are of ,red 

















Corsehill Scotch sandstone, with buff terra-cotta and pol- 
ished granite ornamentation. ‘The sandstone rests upon a 
basement of rockfaced Quincy granite. The entrance 
arch, 78 feet high to the key and with a noble span of 
30 feet, is very impressive. The main front will rise 
nearly two hundred feet from the curb to the parapet 
on the thirteenth story. The domed tower rises five stories 
higher. 

The corner-stone of the new building was laid on the 
roth of October, 1889. The prayer was said by Bishop 
David S. Tuttle, of the diocese of Missouri, in place of 
Bishop Potter, whose duties at the National Convention of 
his Church prevented him from being present. John A. 
Cockerill, Mr. Pulitzer’s representative, introduced the 
Hon, Chauncey M. Depew, who was the orator of the day. 
‘A speech was made by Governor Hill, and a cable dispatch 
from Mr. Pulitzer was read. The four-year-old son of 
Mr. Pulitzer laid the corner-stone, in which were placed, 
among the copies of the addresses mentioned and other 
things, two phonographic cylinders and one graphophone 
cylinder containing sentiments of the /Vor/d staff. There 
were letters and telegrams of regret from ex-President 
Cleveland and other distinguished persons. 

The Lvening World was established in October, 1887, 
and its success has been more rapid even than that of the 





morning edition. 


IMPROVED PHOTO-PRINTING PLATE 
PROCESS. 

M. Charles Guillaume Petit has perfected a process of 
typographic engraving which insures, with skill, the abso- 
lute purity of the whites. This is the process: The photo- 
graph is printed on a copper plate, covered with bitumen, 
and developed with essential oil, which leaves the copper 
bare in the absolute lights. It is washed, dried and finally 
covered with powdered resin. It is then heated until a grain 
is perfectly formed. This dressing of resin on the insoluble 
bitumen has the property of rendering the bitumen soluble 
wherever the grain is formed. By plunging the plate again 
into the turpentine bath, the dissolved resin leaves a deep 





tower will be eighteen stories above the ground floor. The 
compositors will be in the thirteenth story under the flat roof. 
Eleven stories contain 150 large offices. The tower, which is 50 
feet in diameter, is to be devoted to the writing force of the 
newspaper. On one floor will be the city staff; on another, the 
editorial writers; and on the others the special writers, depart- 
ment men, weekly edition stafi, file room, library, etc. On the 
flat roof is to be built the art department of the //or//, including 
a completely furnished photographic gallery. Here also is to be 
a restaurant for the employés of the paper. Under the building 
are great cavernous spaces for the machinery and for the delivery 
department. A driveway from Frankfort street will admit wagons 
for the reception of the papers, which will come up from the press- 
room on four fast-running pneumatic elevators. The pressroom, 
in the sub-basement, has a~capacity~of ten quadruple presses, 
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perforation in the bitumen. The plate is then recoated 
with a solution of bichromatized gelatine ; it is then exposed 
under the same negative by the aid of registration stops pre- 
viously arranged, and is developed with perchloride of iron. In 
the pure whites there is no grain, and we have a plate where 
there is no need to have recourse to a tool in order to obtain 
the whites. Prints were shown in support of this process, 
which is very interesting, and may lead to other applications. 
M. Petit says that the dressing of resin has the effect of deox- 
idizing the bitumen rendered insoluble by light. We ought 
to know, in the first place, whether this insolubility proceeds 
from oxidation. Messrs. Chevreul and Kaiser have demen- 
strated that the effect caused by light is produced without the 
presence of oxygen, but with this reserve concerning a detail 
only affecting the theoretical question, we recognize the truly 
practical and very interesting communication of M. Petit.—/%o/o- 


graphic News. 
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- ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES ROUTING aN? RULING 








‘ _ ~==MACHINES <= 


IIe 





Calendars, Cards, site Fans, Match Safes, 


Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 

Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our 
prices on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 cents in stamps and receive a set of Hudson River | 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $1.50. For prices of other 


Full line of Fans now ready. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 






Views. 
samples see catalogue, which will be sent on application 


Lithographers and Publishers of 


S, 
ATISEACTION GUARAW 7 
€¢, 
o 























i COSACK & CO. Advertising Specialties, Wood ZINC 
: 90 To 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. on | 
TYPE METAL 
: ESTABLISHED 180}. .... met 
bi ..» INCORPORATED 1883. | Charles Eneu Johnson and Company, 
LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING INKS AND _VARNISHES. | 
4 STEAM AND FOOT POWER. 
( Prineipal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. il r on 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
§ 527 CommerciAt STREET, - - - - SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRANCHES: } 45 ano 47 Rose STREET, - = = = = NEW YORK. J.J. WATROUS, 
» TRADE Mark. | Chi | MANUFACTURER, 
PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. Western Branch House— 40 La Salle St., Chicago. 213 RACE STREET. CINCINNATI, o. 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School or Professional Libra ry 
Meal PHolo Z rhe 
Sil, ET TCHING—§) kf J, FN GRAVING Pe. “YS 
ae 5 We ge ' ~~ aaa Has been for many years Standard 
SuccEssoRS To: 4 eS Wig Se)’ Authority in the Gov’t Printing 
TMTLLUSTRATING ©. Office and U.S.Supreme Court. 
i< Dininncnanaienenind It is Highly Recommended by 38 
. JuLius HEINEMANN. HeErRM. HEINEBACH, . ~ State Sup’ts of Schools and the 
| C. W. CRUTSINGER, leading College Presidents. 
Nearly all the School Books pub- 


lished in this country are based 





JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. . arene oom 
MANUFACTURERS OF | . , 
Printers Rollers and “pon Webster, as attested by the 
Brass Rules heads Slugs | a leading School Book Publishers. 
’ ' | Composition, 3000 more Words and nearly 
AND METAL FURNITURE, 2000 more Engravings than 
, ‘a ALSO DEALERS IN 207 CHESTNUT STREET, any other American Dictionary. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, ae ~. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. GE’T THE BEST. 
50 & 562 Madison St. Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
is with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
CHICAGO: Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market, G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass 





% 
i THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY OFFERS 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 


Properly inscribed, valued respectively at $100, $75 and $50, for the most artistic Colored Inserts furnished 
For full information as to conditions, number of copies required, and 













Inland Printer 
PREMIUM 


Hold Medals 


1890 





for insertion in its pages during 1890. 
all particulars of contest, write to 
> A.C. CAMERON, Editor, 
183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
d 
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BERGER& WIRTH. Manufacturers of Colors and Inks 190 William Street NEW YORK and L 
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WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDCED 


ANCIENT EDITION. 


A so-called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary” is ger to the public 
atavery lowprice. The body of the book, 
from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for 
page, of the edition of 1847, which wasin 
its day, a valuable book, but in the pro- 
gress of language for over FORTY YEARS, 
has been completely superseded. It is 
now reproduced, broken type, errors and 
all, by anagetcenig. om process, is printed 
on cheap paper and flimsily bound. A 
brief comparison, page by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged 
edition, will show the great superiority 
of the latter. These reprints are as out 
of date as a last year’s almanac. No hon- 
orable dealer will allow the buyer of such 
to suppose that he is getting the Webster 
which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and THE BEST,—every copy of which 
bears our imprint as given below. 
s@s~ If persons who have been induced to 
purchase the ‘‘ Ancient Edition” by any 
misrepresentations will advise us of the 
facts, we will undertake to see that the 
seller is punished as he deserves. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 





BOUND COPIES—THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E have a supply of bound copies of Volume VI of THE INLAND PRINTER which 
are now ready for delivery, and can be furnished to all who desire them. They 
are elegantly bound in half Russia, and contain over 1,100 pages of valuable 

printers’ literature. The enormous size of this volume, and consequent increased cost 

over previous volumes, necessitates an advance in price. We have decided to place them 
on the market at $3.50 per volume, and as only a limited quantity are available for sale, 
immediate application will be necessary to secure a copy. 

We still have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. II, IV and V, which for the 
present we shall continue to offer at the old price, $3.00 per volume. 


W 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PuBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 





ALEX. COWAN & SONS, EIMITED, 


IMPORTERS OF 


| Machinery and Supplies of all kinds for Printers, Lithographers and Bookbinders. 


WHOLESALE STATIONERS AND PAPER MERCHANTS. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Australia; Dunedin, New Zealand. 


(AGENCY IN BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND.) 





Sole Agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 





45° Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B. New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 


| American manufacturers. 








b] 








MAKERS OF 


ROUTING 
MACHINES, 


Shoot-Planes, etc. 
—FOR— 
Electrotypers, 
= Photo-Engravers, 
F Brass-VW ‘orkers, 


and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Essex and 
Straight Sts. 


- SAW TABLES, | 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


M. -. McCoOy , UNITED KINGDOM FOR 
Che Inland Printer — 


10 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, BNGLAND, 


To whom all inquiries concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 
should be addressed. 


Price, including Postage, - - - - - 11s. 4d. per Year. 


Single Copy, 1s. 2d. each. 

















The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 


AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to European 
Trade Journalism.” — American Stationer. 


“It has no equal in Europe.—7oronto Mai. 


ar ahs oe 


“T think very highly of your Journal, and read it 
with great pleasure, as do all our firm.’’—/orton, 
| Phillips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada. 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bouverie Srreet, E. C. 





VAN DUZEN 
CAS & CASOLINE ENGINE 


OPERATED with COAL 

sal and OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURED GASES AND 
GASOLINE. 


RELIABLE AND 
ECONOMICAL. 
Fully Warranted 


= VAN DUZEN 
s=Stas & Gasoline Engine Co. 







H. H. LATHAM, Acenr, 
304 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











GRAY’S FERRY 


—Printing Ink 


“WORKS. 








A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


| 
©. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
| 198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 


For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 





710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 2g, Courier-Journal Building. 
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GOOD REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD PURCHASE A HUGHES’ STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 







S/ plest, cheapest and most practical. 


desired. 


ST is thoroughly established; indorsed by the legitimate trade; the sim- 

Its inventor and manufacturer is 
the pioneer as regards modern improvements in Stereotyping, giving 
superior advantages over certain infringing amateur manufacturers and 
unprincipled dealers in printers’ supplies., It is protected by various 
patented devices, especially in adjustable type-high bars and thin flat gauges 
for casting and blocking exactly type high and the exact widths and lengths 
It saves time and labor, and combines casting and blocking at one 
and the same operation on wooden strips or bases, or around such as the lately 


typer. 


patented sectional hollow cast-iron cores,—the best blocking known. 
common arched or solid type-high casts, or thin beveled plate casts for all 
kinds of wood blocking or patent blocks, can be made. 
combination of the Furnace, Hollow Hot-water Casting Box and Mould Dryer 
dispenses altogether with the use of injurious heat to the type or form, such 
as coal oil, gasoline, gas and expensive steam appliances. 

wear and tear, multiplies job forms, facilitates presswork. 
the finest results guaranteed. i 
For descriptive circulars and hundreds of testimonials, address 


Also 
The lately patented 
It saves type from 


Every outfit and 
Any printer can soon become his own stereo- 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
18 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





RAMSEY ENGRAVING C2, 
252 Broadway, NewYork. 
hoto-Engraving for Illustrating 


dvertising, ®* «% k * 


and A 


Far Estimates sed Photograph Drawing a Print with fl particulars, 








Bright. Interesting, 


THE UNION PRINTER 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
CHARLES Guy Brown. 


Breezy. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - $1.00. 
Six Months, - - - - -50. 
Three Months, - +25. 


Invariably in Advance. 
8@- THE UNION PRINTER is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 
ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address THE Union PRINTER, : 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 





THE “DETROIT” 
SAFETY ADJUSTABLE GAUGE PIN. 


Xi 






Per Doz., 
S $1.50 


Per Set, 
50¢. 


D 
SAFETY, ACCURACY AND RAPID 
ADFUSTABILITY. 

(See page 570, March INLAND PRINTER.) 
Discounts and Sample Sets free to supply dealers. 
CHARLES H. BROWN & Co. 

Sole Manufacturers, 


156 WAYNE ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 





Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As Zhe 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Fournal 
reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- 
Address 


medium. 
tisements furnished on application. 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 





THE CRAFTSMAN. 


ONLY LABOR 
THE NATION, 


Workingmen of all classes read it. Printers 
should have it. Nationalists and Reformers of 
every denomination contribute to its columns. 
Circulates throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Send for Sample. 
RAMSEY & BISBEE, Puptisuers, 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 


— Paper ant Press 


-APER AT THE CAPITAL OF | 


A JouRNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Printers and Publishers, 





Art and Society Stationers, 
pact te cnasin a taasasne ts acetal 
Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PuHILapEvpuia, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL PATENT BLOCKS 
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‘sf This cut shows one Universal f 
bi Block and part of another brought 
together without intervening fur- 
niture, and a plate, size of Century 
Magazine page, resting on them. 
_ These blocks take plates of all 
sizes. One set will take any kind 
of form, no matter how many the 
<] pages, or how wide the margins. 333% 
The clasps operate in diagonal |I% 
mundercut grooves, and may be 
located and made fast in any de- 
sired position. There is no plate 
wy so large or so small in ordinary 
igyuse but enough clasps can be 
jg] brought around it to hold it se- 
is] curely in its place. 

| The surface is ruled to pica and fa 

the lines numbered. Plates may 288 

be laid by these so as to secure 
proper margins and register with- 
out trouble. 
_ The blocks are accurately made 
in iron and form a splendid bed f 
for a quick and solid make-ready. 
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VA 
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References: Theo. L. DeVinne, 8 
New York; Whittet & Shepper- 
son, Richmond, Va. 


FLL 


fitir~ 








Also made in wood with steel-lined grooves. 

In asking prices, give size of press bed, and 
largest form. Send for circular. 

Our Patent RvuLED Brock, with hooks on four 
sides, is also a convenient block, as it will accom 
modate three or four varying sizes of plates. Illus- 
trated circular. 

New designs of Wood Type just out. 

New sizes and new styles of the Eckerson Fast 
Web Presses. Send for catalogue. 

Skeleton Steel Furniture and Labor-Saving 
Steel Furniture —new and useful, accurate and 
indestructible. 

: Printers’ Wood Goods of all kinds, and all 
first-class. 

We make Cases with the “‘ patent clasps.” 

Prices right for A 1 goods. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





The American Lithographer 
and Printer. 
The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zinc- 
ography, Photo-E ring, Pt sg i 
Sap iesmekoateca 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 


PRICE, $3.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY __ 
AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER AND PRINTER COMPANY, 
37 City Hall Place, New York. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ and PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 


Second (Annual) Edition,.1889, ready for delivery, 
Price, $5.00. 


| “* The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Yournal for the Advancem:nt of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription in 


Ldvanc e. 


Six Months, . 


+ $1.00. 


| 
| One Year, . 


~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, 


MONEY TO BE MADE! 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
by which orders can be obtained and money made 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear 
in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. Fietp & Tuer, The Laookeia Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, London, E, C 
NOTICE.—Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed ina 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
PAPER AND PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL, and the Ed- 
itor invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The IN2AND PRINTER: BuSINESS DIRECTORY. 








So en a 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 

Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 

Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 
James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 

62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS--SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 75 South St. Paul . 


street, Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcdctt Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent. improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Every kind, suitable for job or newspaper. 
Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 

Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; te nengas jy, ronan eg beat 
type machinery, etc. V. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson stre vy Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., manufact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Only strictly first-class work done. Prices low. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 45 to 51 Rose street, New 
York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


Press Engraving Co., The, 88 and go Centre 
street, New York. A large stock of electro- 
types of engravings, embracing all subjects. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 
Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 
Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New York. 
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INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, New York, 
and Leipsic, Germany. Fine dry colors and 
inks for all graphic branches. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 4o La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 "Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, Temple Court, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. , 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
First-class machines, all sizes and prices. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 


and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8. I, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 







Carver, C. R., N. E. Third and Canal streets, 


Philadelphia. 


cor, 


Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
All styles and sizes. Can suit everybody. 
Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 

77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia 
Pa, 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties, 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 

Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. Send copy for estimate. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Resex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 


cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortinent 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 


Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see us. 


Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and_ printing 
presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


P. Aug. Rosen & Co., Successors to Rosen & 
Jensen and Jens A. Jensen, 243 and 245 Wells 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, gal- 
leys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phila- 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor street, 


delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William St., New York, and 
Leipsic,Germany. Sole manufacturers of the 
Victoria composition and the Victoria Bianca 
(The White). 


— Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’ s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


7 
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PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, 


rollers and printing 
Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, ‘sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, CHECK PROTECTORS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 50 Oliver street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada, 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., r10 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Baltimore Typefoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 

Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


| 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 

ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 
Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. “Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, Texas. A 
large and complete stock of types, presses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Pointsystem. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Type founders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co. Office, 150 
Nassau street. P.O. Box, 3070, New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





Valley Paper f OIMPany ©) Holyoke, Pass. CLS. AL 
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HENRY E, McELWAIN, Treasurer 


Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Bond,” “Valley Linen Ledger,” “Our Ledger,” ‘French, 


“Old English, 


and “Congress Linens ? 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 


and deservedly popular. 


Sample orders secure trade. 
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# HUBER SHEET PERFECTING PRESS 














Double Rolling each Form - Six Tracks - Rit Springs - Back Delivery. 


The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every | 
ten to twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp | 


and rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way 
in the least degree. 

The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. 

The Register is perfect at all speeds of the press. 

The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet; each form is 
charged with fresh ink both ways. 

The Air Springs are applied vertically, the piston-head does not come out 
of the cylinder, no packing ever required ; the pressure can be regulated 
while press is in motion at all speeds. 

The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is unequaled 
by any other machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best 
rolling curve known to mechanics. From twoto three teeth always in contact, 
thus obviating lost motion. 

The sheets are delivered in the back by positive motion. 

The Fly can be disconnected at a moment’s notice. 

No complicated movements to get out of order. 


This press is especially designed for the use of book printers and publish- 


ers of weekly and monthly papers, pamphlet and almanac work 


It is constructed upon the two-revolution principle and has four rollers for 
each form; aside from it having two impression cylinders, it is substantially 
the duplicate in construction of our Two-Revolution Book Press. 

The sheet is fed in the usual manner from the feed board on to the first 
impression cylinder, and passing between the bed receives an impression from 
the first form; it is then taken by the grippers of the second cylinder, and 
around between the bed again, where it receives an impression from the 
second form, thus printing both sides at one feeding. 

Any off-set deposited from the first printed side, on the second cylinder, 
is at once removed by our Patented Off-set Device, and ordinary work can be 
run from ten to twenty hours without change of tympan sheet. 

Either or both cylinders can be tripped at the will of the feeder, before or 
at the time grippers close, and at all speeds. 

The speed in sheets per hour is practically the same as single presses of 
same size, and, as it prints both sides of the sheet in perfect register, the 
result is equivalent to the product of two presses. 

We believe that printers and publisliers will appreciate this press to its 
full value, filling as it does a long felt want, of a press capable of large or small 
sheets, and after one operation delivering it upon the fly-board finished. 




















| {| No. ROLLERS. BED SIZES. MATTER. 
3 | paca, 
=> |- SIZES — I 4 44 Xx 60 4014 x 56 600 to 1,000 
| | 2 4 36 xX 52 32 x48 800 to 1,200 | 


pulleys, driving pulleys, two sets of roller stocks, 


SPEED. We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone | 
* < 
| wrenches, boxing and seca at Taunton, Mass. 








WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING FIRMS RUNNING PERFECTING = :—Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City; Argus Printing Co., Jersey City; 


Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co., New York; Geo. Munro, New York; P. 


St. Louis; Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. 
We have fourteen Perfecting Presses running in the above houses. 


. Collier, New York; F. M. Lupton, New York; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., 


WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 


& Son; McLaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J 


. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum & 


Co.; Jersey City Printing Co., and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; Frey Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. P. Studley 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; Knight & Leonard, Chicago; Methodist Book Concern, 


Nashville, Tenn.; Pantagraph Printing and Stationery House, Bloomington, II1.; 


Mo.; C. B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Feitsch & Wilson, Chicago. 
Ninety-seven presses rurming in these houses. 


W. C. Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich.; Woodward & Tiernan, St. Louis, 


Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber, 
Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


‘SOLE AGENTS, + + + 





17 to 23 Rose Street and 59 Ann Street, 





WESTERN BRANCH: 


— NEW YORK. 


301 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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~ J. W. OSTRANDER, W. B. CONKEY, 


«ee « GENERAL.... 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 


Eleetrotype and Stereotype BOOK MANUFACTURER 


—> WACHINERY <+— FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
WESTERN AGENT FOR Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, for the trade. 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, ——§ SEND FOR ESTIMATES. ——__—_ 
7Z and 79 Jackson Street, Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 


CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 













OUR PRICES ARE 
REASONABLE. 


WHEN YOU REQUIRE FIRST-CLASS 


NZ We 
TINT a 


CALL UPON OR WRITE TO 











































WE DO ONLY 


THE BEST WORK. SEND YOUR ORDER TO US. 











Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabin®&ts, Stands, 


J y { 7VY E Ss | < O W. E- 9 “Strong Slat” Cases, etc. 


(FORMERLY WITH R. Hor & Co.) FACTORY: PATTERSON, N. J. 


GENERAL MACHINIST, Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES A we PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, Typ €, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 


Binders, Electrotypers, etc. EAST Cor. FULTON AND DuUTCH STs. 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools and Implements. 


77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., Guaranteed as represented. 
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JOHN C. MOSS, President. 
H. A, JACKSON, Secretary. 
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M, A. MOSS, Treasurer. 
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F, KALKHOFY, Assistant Secretary. 
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News Papers & Circulars. 
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R. B. MOSS, Superintendent. | 


DHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


—= CH ICAGO,==_ 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machinery 


—Awae— 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, 
| ranked among the | MOST POPULAR { ery in tne wort: 


| ery in the World: 
_ CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 
0. S. GORDON JOB PRESS. 
CHICAGO ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 

















Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Type founders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





| When in Chicago do not fail to visit owr Warerooms and Works. 
| We will be pleased to show you through, whether you wish to buy 
q gn, q 


or not. 
= SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


| eiesiegll -305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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| Chase 6x10 in. . ; weig ht, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase 1ox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 


‘* Sx 600 * 85 nie 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ 120 
| gx13 ‘‘ she gan St 100 gxi3. ** she oy 140 
| * ‘goers. ** “ 2 * 135 1Ox15 ** se 1g0 
| Sara OOP lain, Throw- off, 100 rixr7 * ss us 240 


gx13 * 113 

Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 

Lastest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 

| every one warranted ; Jor fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed, Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York, 
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TER IEG FOR Remtaatene 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co. = ag = 
moses sens | a= BOOKBINDERS. 


CINCINNATI. e 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC The Thompson Wire Stitching Machine, 


The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 


I S The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
© @ ww The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 


The Semple Book Trimmer, 




















OLDEST, LARGEST AND M OST The Jones Signature Press, 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN The Ellis Roller Backer, 
THE WEST. The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
aes The Christie Beveling Machine, 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. The Howieson Embossers and Smashers. 
2 





Parls, Supplies, Wire, ‘Thread, ec. 


Otto Gas Engine Works, lita 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. GENERAL AGENTS 


Braneh Office-—151 Monroe Street, Qhicago. | W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


| Ruling Machines, 


‘OVER 28,000 IN USE | Paging and Numbering Machines, 


Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Grinding Machines, 
Job Backers, 


Gilding Presses, 
Iron Standing Press, 


Brass-Bound Boards, 
Finishing Presses, 
Sawing Machines, etc., etc. 

















| 
Our OTTO GAS ENGINES. are fast superseding all other power | MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and | 
are clean, safe, ec ical and reliable. ? . 
aa i asl General Agents United States and Canada, 
SIZES: 1, 2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. |166 William Street and ! New York. 


| 41 Beekman Street,.. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE, ‘ P m 345 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


Per Cent LESS GAS than aaa DOING THE SAME WORK. e 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names — not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 





A SUGGESTION. 


CuicaGco, April 12, 1890. 





To the Editor: 

The limited time for the consideration of business during the 
session of the International Typographical Union is a bar to 
mature consideration of the more important matters, especially 
when the local unions may have instructed their delegates to some 
particular advocacy. Receiving the trade intelligence from the 
secretaries of the different local unions, would not THE INLAND 
PRINTER be doing good service in securing from each of these 
gentlemen a brief account of the measures their local union pro- 
poses to advocate, so that all the unions may reflect on the policy 
matters sd rosa, of course, 





that should govern them as a whole 
would not be expected to be disclosed. This.would be an addi- 
tional aid to delegates to vote understandingly, and afford oppor- 
tunity to their constituents to watch the behavior of those in 
their service. A. H. M. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
To the Editor + New Or-eans, April 4, 1890. 

At the meeting of No. 17 for the election of delegates to the 
International Typographical Union, Messrs. Thomas P. White 
and N. T. Markey were elected to represent said union for the 
ensuing term. Both gentlemen are from newspaper offices, 
Mr. White being a regular on the 7?mes-Democrat and Mr. Markey 
a regular on the /%cayzne. Contrary to custom in this union, job 
offices and foremen were overlooked in the selection of delegates. 

A few of our men are leaving for Baton Rouge to work on the 
state work, which begins about the last of this month. 

There is some talk of a morning anti-lottery paper being estab- 
lished here at an early date, but no positive steps have as yet been 
taken. 

The usual summer dullness in the business is beginning to 
make itself felt, though if the paper spoken of is started there will 
be ample work for all who are here at present. Der. ¥. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


To the Editor : 

Some time ago we read an article in your journal on the elec- 
tric motor. As was stated in the article, there are many printers 
who know nothing of the workings of these motors, and for their 
benefit we desire to ‘‘give in our experience,’ as we had much 
trouble, when we proposed introducing the electric motor as a 
motive power, in gaining full information in regard to them from 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., March 31, 18go. 


disinterested parties. 

We have been using a five-horse power motor now for about 
eighteen months, and it has given perfect satisfaction, requiring 
very little attention, only necessary oiling and cleaning upon 
starting. We run two Campbell pony cylinders, a four-roller 
32 by 50, four platen jobbers and a 30-inch paper cutter with ease. 





We have a one-horse power in separate room for running bindery 
machinery. This we considera great point in favor of the elec- 
tric motor, as you can place it where you want it, and save 
expense and loss of power in long lines of shafting and numerous 
belts. As to cost, we have never used steam, but can say. this 
much, that our two motors cost us about one-half the wages an 
engineer would want. 

They are always ready, not easy to get out of order, not dan- 
gerous, and we advise anyone in search of power to investigate 
their merits. ROBERTS & Son. 


FROM LOGANSPORT. 


To the Editor : LoGAnsport, Ind., April 6, 1890. 

We have in this city three dailies—the Yournal, Pharos and 
Reporter. The Yournal and Phares offices are union, and the 
Reporter was declared unfair March 2. There are five job offices, 
as follows : Wilson, Humphreys & Co., Charles Longwell, George 
Henke, Burrows’, and Yeurnal job rooms. They are all union 
except Burrows’. We have four weeklies—the Pharos, Yournal, 
Chronicle and Zimes. The Chronicle and 7imes are non-union. 

The Daily Fournal has thrown out its plates and is now taking 
telegraph dispatches, and the result is four more cases have been 
put on. So you see the more plates that are used in an office the 
more men are thrown out of employment. Mr. Pratt, proprietor 
of the Yourna/, is comparatively a young man, but has been in the 
office about fourteen years and lately became sole proprietor. He 
has the energy and push, and if he receives the support that he 
should, he will make still more improvements in the paper. He 
will have his new office built so as to occupy the same about the 
first of September. 

I have traveled over this country a great deal and I have never 
entered a town where there is as sober a set of men as there is 
here. As printers are said to be the most intelligent class of men 
of any trades union, it behooves us to encourage temperance, 
J. R. M. 


morality and religion. 


FROM PITTSBURGH. 
To the Editor 
The Commercial Gazette has moved into new quarters and has 


PITTSBURGH, April 8, 18go. 


donned a new dress of lean type and put in two large presses. 

Henry J. Eberle will represent Pressmens’ Union No. 13, at 
Atlanta, in June. Henry was in the field on two cr three former 
occasions, but did not succeed in landing a winner until the last 
contest. 

The result of the election for officers of Typographical Union 
No. 7, on Wednesday, March 28, was announced on Sunday, 
April 6, as follows: A. McK. McWilliams, president; Frank 
M. Harrington, vice-president ; B. F. Fink, recording secretary; 
Thomas J. Dicus, financial secretary; Joseph L. Evans, cor- 
responding secretary; Hugh Adams, treasurer; George D. 
O'Neill, Thomas J. Brennan and Harry Carroll, trustees ; 
Frank J. Murphy, sergeant-at-arms; Harry Dolan, doorkeeper; 
George B. Acklin, Thomas T. Lemmon and John T. McCoy, 
delegates to the International Convention. The amendment, 
creating the office of a general secretary and establishing head- 
quarters, did not pass, the vote being two to one against its adop- 
tion. 

The Duquesne Printing Company has moved into new quarters 
in the Westinghouse Building and has one of the best equipped 
offices in the city. 

The typographical union has decided to assess each and every 
member connected with it to the tune of ten cents a month for one 
year, for the purpose of assisting in the erection of the Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, Colorado. This will amount to or 
about $700 in the next year. A very goodly sum to contribute. 
If each and every member connected with the International Union 
would give their little mite of $1.20, and basing the membership 
at 25,000, what a snug little sum the building committee would 
have to commence operations upon; just think of it, $30,000 in 
one year! and in two years, counting on an increase in member- 
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ship of at least 1,000 new members, we would have the grand total 
of $61,200! Can any member object to giving $2.40 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument that will ever be known as a work of 
the art preservative—something that will always live in the mem- 
ories of those contributing, as the charitable act of their lives ? 
Likely many others will not agree with the writer upon the above, 
but when one takes into consideration the golden rule and its 
true meaning, I am willing to be enlightened to the contrary. 
‘The evil that men do lives after them,” but a charitable act is a 
blessing forever OKONOKO. 


FROM ST. JOSEPH. 
Zo the Editor: ST. JosepH, Mo., April 3, 1890. 

Typographical Union No. 40, at its adjourned meeting 
Wednesday evening, March 26, elected Mr. W. S. Montero dele- 
gate to the coming session of the international convention. 
Mr. Montero has lived in St. Joseph for the past year, and is a 
capable young man. He is a compositor on the Daly News. 
Mr. W. A. Graham, our efficient secretary, was his strongest com- 
petitor, and the resident printers gave him their support with a 
few exceptions 

Business in both newspaper and job work is booming. The 
dailies are running extra cases, and the job offices increased forces 
with nightwork. Trade has been dull all winter, and the present 
rush is quite welcome to employers. 

Goalman Stewart, pressman at the //era/d, has returned from 
an extended visit in Texas and other southern points. His health 
is much improved. 

Mr. Joseph Patterson has returned to St. Joseph from Kansas 
City, where he has been working in the pressroom of the Inter- 
state Publishing Company. 

Col. William Hyde, the ex-St. Louis postmaster, has pur- 
chased a building on South Fourth street, near Edmond, and will 
move into it about May 1. He is now East purchasing printing 
material and a perfecting press, and we will soon have another 
democratic morning daily. 

It is to be hoped the printers of this city will do something 
toward swelling the home fund before the Atlanta convention. <A 
committee has been appointed to solicit subscriptions, but have 
done nothing as yet. This union-should contribute $150 by June 1, 
or by January 1, 1891, at the outside. We have a membership of 
over one hundred, which could easily average $1.50 each. 

The Yournal of Commerce has been purchased by Messrs. 
Shultz & Doolittle, of the Mews, and three other parties. Its 
improved appearance is marked, and is a splendid advertisement 
for the city. W. 
FROM PITTSBURGH. 

70 the Editor: PiITTSBURGH, March 31, 1890. 

Business is fair all round, and will probably continue so for 
quite a while. A new job office has been started on Ninth 
street, in the Westinghouse Building, by a firm called the Duquesne 
Printing Company. 

It is stated that a book publishing company, with a capital of 
$250,000, will be established in this city in the near future. The 
stockholders are Pittsburghers and Philadelphians. Mr. Walter 
S. Osborne, late of the firm of Osborne & Barrows, an enterpris- 
ing, practical man, is to be manager. 

The Lvening Leader recently donned a new dress, minion 
being the body type. The make-up was also partly changed, 
‘ads’ no longer being printed on the first page. Big strings have 
become the rule and not the exception on this sheet. 

Last week the: Commercial Gazette appeared in a new dress of 
minion. It presenteda fine appearance. 

At the election of No. 7, held on the 26th instant, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, Alex. McK. McWilliams ; 
vice-president, Frank M. Harrington ; recording secretary, Ben- 
jamin Fink; corresponding secretary, Joseph L. Evans; finan- 
cial secretary, Thomas J. Dicus; treasurer, Hugh Adams ; 
sergeant-at-arms, Frank L. Murphy; doorkeeper, Harry Dolan ; 
board of trustees, George D. O'Neill, Julius Pichel and Thomas 





Brennan ; judges of election, F. A. Lewis, George RK. Dabney 
and Joseph L. Hebrank. John T. McCoy, George B. Acklin and 
T. T. Lemmon were chosen delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Union convention. A proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution of the union creating the office of secretary, with salary 
attached, was defeated. 

Mr. Henry Forrest, one of the oldest printers in the city, has 
retired from the business, owing to ill health. 

It was stated in your last number that John Colfax Adams was 
the name of the recent addition to the family of your agent in this 
city. It should have read John Caldwell Adams. 

The movement to increase the scale in this city to 42% and 45 
cents per thousand is by no means general. As it is, ‘‘ tourists” 
(who should be the best of informants) say that we have one of 
the best newspaper scales in the country. The only paper on 
which low wages are said to be made is the Avening Chronicle- 
Zelegraph, and, perhaps, if the matter was sifted to the bottom it 
would be found that the dissatisfied ones are very poor typesetters. 

Memo. 


FROM MONTREAL. 
70 the Editor : Montreal, April 5, 1890. 

It is some time since I sent you a letter from Montreal. Your 
correspondent has been busy establishing himself in business at 
210 St. James street, where THE INLAND PRINTER can always 
be secured, in single numbers or by the volume. THE INLAND 
PRINTER is a welcome visitor here. In one office alone there are 
twenty subscribers. That's not a bad showing. 

Business has been very dull all winter, and is so still. Not 
only are printing offices affected, but all lines of business have been 
at a standstill. It is to be hoped that with the opening of naviga- 
tion things will commence to boom. 

The Sforting Life, a local sporting weekly paper, after running 
about twelve months, was buried out of sight for want of support. 
The Canadian Workman, the only English labor paper in the city, 
after running about three years, has also ceased publication. It is 
really too bad, as there seems to be people enough to keep up one 
labor paper if only supported, but support it did not get. 

The inclosed card, Mr. Editor, has been handed me to make 
use of, and I think if you will please reproduce it in this column 
you will be doing a good thing for legitimate printers : 








m Ta oats 
, Montreal Hackmen Union. 


Mr. JAMES CANNON. member of this So- 
ciety die on the 19th inst, funeral will take place 
on the 23rd inst. 

Members of the Society are requested to attend 
with rank trimed with crape, Sunday at half 
past two o'clock sharp. 

This card must be presented to the Officer in charge 
for to be punched at the start of the burial, and deliver- 
ed at corner of Ste. Catherine and Mountain streets for 
mark of your presence to the funeral. 

By Order of the Secretary. 


ry ———a 


The Gazette jobroom has reduced its force about fifteen frames 
lately, and the pressroom has been working seven and a half hours 
per day for the last three weeks. 

The City Printing Company has moved its plant to No. 759 
Craig street, ground floor. It now has a nice place with lots of 
room and plenty of light. Mr. John Kavanagh is to be manager. 

No. 176 will not send a delegate this year to the international 
convention at Atlanta, Georgia. It did not think a Montrealer 
could stand the temperature. The new officers are: William 
Kydd, president; John Kavanagh, vice-president; Thomas J. 
Lundrigan, financial secretary ; C. J. McGuire, corresponding and 
recording secretary ; Thomas Stanley, treasurer. No. 176 has 
donated $100 toward the Printers’ Home fund. 5. P.M. 
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FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


70 the Editor : Vicroria, April 1, 1890. 

Owing to the resignation of J. W. Grier, vice-president ; A. L. 
Campbell, secretary, and D. M. Carley, member of the executive 
board, the following named gentlemen were elected to fill the 
vacancies: D. M. Carley, vice-president; William Cullin, Sr., 
secretary, and J. A. Menary, member of executive board. 

A short time ago this union, in response to a request from the 
Dominion Trades and Labor Assembly, undertook to form an 
assembly of united labor here, and has met with considerable 
success. Already all the unions in the city have affiliated, and 
other trades are moving in that direction. Fred Shakespeare, 
our delegate to the international convention a year ago last June, 
and President Howard, are our delegates. 

The 7imes is at present getting out a special edition of 30,000 
for booming purposes, which are to be circulated in the East, at 
the expense of the real estate agents and the city, the latter taking 
10,000 copies. This action of the city is in the proper direction, 
instead of, as formerly, patronizing outside papers at a big price. 

The Colonist will go the Zimes several better, and have 
announced that about the beginning of May they will issue a 
mammoth edition (32 or 36 pages) of 50,000, profusely illustrated, 
and are now awaiting the arrival of a Hoe press and a folder. 
They contemplate enlarging the paper and making it thirteen 
instead of twelve ems, much to the delight of the compositor. 

The 7i%mes has ordered a new dress, some say minion, but that 
seems too good to be true, and will make the paper an eight-page, 
six-column one, instead of thirty-two columns, as at present. 

The Colonist has a good run of jobwork, being the only office 
in the city that turns out good work, all other job offices being 
the one man and balance boys sort. They are regular junk shops, 
buying all the odd sorts, etc., they can from the union offices. 

Work in the government printing bureau here is somewhat 
slack this year, not many extras being employed. An early disso- 
lution is looked for. 

Every printer here is pleased that Chicago will have the 
World’s Fair, and all expect to get there in 1892. 

An item in last issue of the Craftsman, in Toronto correspond- 
ence, states that J. Reid, of the G/ode, would leave for Victoria, 
B. C., to ‘‘manipulate the humpback rule.” The question now 
agitating the boys is, which office ? REx. 


JOTTINGS FROM ESSEX, ONTARIO. 


To the Editor + Town oF Essex, March 27, 1890. 

This county, Essex, though not densely populated, is well sup- 
plied with newspapers, having eleven, all English but one, which 
is French. Some of these journals have had quite a checkered 
career during the past two or three years. Inside of two years one 
of them has changed hands no less than five times, and two others 
have changed twice. The boys are becoming accustomed to this 
order of things, and jook for the annual change just as children do 
for Christmas, although having their misgivings concerning the new 
‘‘boss ’ and regrets at parting with the old one. 

The latest venture in this county in the newspaper line is the 
7win City Quill, which is edited and published in Windsor by Mr. 
James McCollom, formerly a writer on the Detroit /7ee Press. It 
is a newsy little sheet, and we trust will prove a successful invest- 
ment, but we fear that Mr. McCollom will realize at the end of 
two or three months that the ‘‘ long-felt want” which his journal 
is supposed to fill is amply filled by the older established papers in 
that town. 

If ambitious typos and quill-drivers could be induced to master 
every detail of their respective callings before attempting to edit or 
publish a newspaper, an undertaking that requires more than 
‘‘brass”’ or even ‘‘tin’’ to make it a success, we would have fewer 
failures and disappointments, better work, better prices, well-paid 
workmen, and a general improvement in everything pertaining to 
the art preservative. Employers would then act on the square 
with their apprentices, endeavoring by all honorable means to 





induce them to complete an honest apprenticeship instead of plac- 
ing a premium on renegade apprentices by holding out extra 
inducements for them to desert their employers, as may be seen by 
the following advertisement taken from a Toronto daily paper, and 
which is a fair sample of what may be seen in them any day : 


RINTER—a young man—one or two years at business; good chance at 
jobwork. Apply, stating wages, to Lucknow Sentinel, Ontario. 


Mr. Sidney Stevenson, of the Chatham /%anet, is making 
arrangements to start a paper at Walkerville, a suburb of Windsor. 
Mr. Stevenson is an able newspaper man, and we can see no reason 
why he should not be successful in his new enterprise. 

Mr. Lovelace, formerly of the Comber /nzdefpendent, is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of the Petrolia 7ofic. 

The Amherstburg /cho has lately put ina new Campbell press. 
The Dresden 7zes and Ridgetown Standard, papers in the next 
county east of here, have also added Campbell presses to their 
outfits. 

I notice in your last issue one or two suggestions for preventing 


’ 


inks from ‘‘ skinning” over after they are opened. I have heard 
that ‘‘an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” and 
I believe that an ounce of ink, especially the finer colored grades, 
put up in a collapsible tube is worth nearly if not quite as much 
as a pound put up in the old way. I notice that Messrs. Golding 
& Co., Boston, and Marder & Luse, of your city, are now handling 
these tube inks. I am sure’‘I would use no other if I could obtain 
them from our wholesale men, but to the best of my knowledge 
there is nota firm in Canada handling them today, but they will be 
compelled to ere long, or lose their trade, for as soon as printers 
see and use the collapsible tube inks it will be good-by to tins and 
jars. W. H. H. 


FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor: Detroit, April 8, 1890. 

The annual election of Detroit union took place on March 26, 
in accordance with the International Typographiéal Union law, 
for the election of two delegates and also the regular officers, and 
the interest shown by the members in the same was admirable. 
The election was a spirited but good-natured one, the main con- 
test, of course, being the race for delegates. Five candidates were 
on the ticket, and the choice was Henry J. Smith, assistant fore- 
man on the /vening Fourna/, and William E. Thornton, of the 
free Press newsroom. Both gentlemen are eminently qualified for 
the position the union selected them, as its representatives to the 
Atlanta convention. James P. Murtagh was selected for president. 
Mr. Murtagh has been a member of the Michigan house of repre- 
sentatives for one term, and also of the Detroit city council, in 
both bodies making a good record. He has the necessary qualifi- 
cations to preside over a meeting. Messrs. Robert Jaffray and 
Philip A. Loersch were reélected for a third term as financial and 
recording secretaries, respectively. The following are the officers 
Delegates, Henry J. Smith and William E. Thornton; president, 
James P. Murtagh; vice-president, Hiram J. Dietz; recording 
secretary, Philip A. Loersch ; financial and corresponding secre- 
tary, Robert Jaffray ; treasurer, William L. Bessler ; sergeant-at- 
arms, James N. Campbell ; Executive Committee— Patrick O'Grady, 
Thomas Sherritt, Joseph M. Berg, Henry Marr, James A. Taylor. 
The union voted, as in the past few years, by the Australian sys- 
tem, and 309 votes were polled, the largest number ever cast. The 
board of directors appointed by the president are: Thomas J. 
Dixon, Thomas Williams, Richard Lindsay, Henry R. Boothroyd, 
George F. Learned. 

Detroit union during the past month has done a good deal of 
thinking on the plate question. About a month-ago the Sunday 
Sun, a weekly journal, decided to issue a daily edition and make it 
a I-cent evening paper. In order to do this they used plates, but 
Detroit union entered a protest against plates on daily papers, 
claiming that it would not be dealing fairly with the other dailies 
who have everything set, and do not resort to plates to fill up. It 
has been stated that another paper was using the union as a tool 
in order to down this new venture, but all fairminded persons 
will readily see that such was not the case, but that Detroit union 
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was guided by its action taken several years ago when an evening 
paper wanted to use plates. The attack that the Sw makes on 
the union is hardly fair. It comes with bad grace, when contem- 
poraries get to wrangling among themselves, to draw the union into 
it. It is the wish of No. 18’s members to see every paper succeed, 
and it cannot be justly stated that it wants to cater to the wishes 
of any one paper or individual. 

Mr. John R. Burton has resumed the publication of Onward, 
a six-column folio published twice a month. Its policy will be the 
fearless advocacy of the single taxation of‘land values, and the 
Australian ballot system. Success to it. 

The Ferguson Printing Company of this city has changed 
hands. Mr. W. L. Smith, late manager, is now proprietor. 

The Peninsular Printing Company, which has been organized 
for two years, has been compelled to again increase its quarters. 
By May 1 it will acquire the next store on Bates street, and thus 
double the room. It has just added a four-roller combination 
Campbell press to its pressroom. 

No. 18’s contribution to the Printer’s Home fund will be a sum 
of 35 cents for each member of the union, which makes a neat 
little amount. 

Charles H. Brown, foreman of the composing room of Winn & 
Hammond, has applied for a patent on the ‘‘ Detroit” Safety 
Adjustable Gauge Pin. In the various pressrooms of the city, 
where it is in use, it is highly spoken of. The claims for the 
‘Detroit is embodied in the few words, ‘‘safety, accuracy and 
rapid adjustibility.” 

Charles E. Miller is the managing editor of the Zvening Sun. 

PA. 


FROM A PRESSMAN. 


Zo the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, March 31, 1890. 

Notwithstanding the fact that several printing offices in this 
city have lately been obliterated, and that a few other places are 
doing next to nothing, the sale of presses seems to keep apace. 
The Avil Company, at Fortieth and Market streets, are running 
night and day, on publications of the Historical Publishing Com- 
pany. We understand they will shortly put in three more 
Campbell presses. We hear also that the Knights of Labor office 
will shortly add another Campbell. D. J. Gallagher & Co. are in 
good shape, and lately were obliged to run their presses at night. 
Stern &Co. still continue, as they have for a number of years past, 
to execute a great amount of first-class work, their patrons being 
situated not only in this, but in towns and cities adjacent. 
McLaughlin Bros. lately threw out their Adams presses and sub- 
stituted a Campbell cylinder. Sickler’s office, in Minor street, is 
also booming, and willadd morecylinder presses. In this instance 
they are not likely to be Campbells, as Mr. Sickler inclines to the 
other makes. How opinions differ. The Franklin, Feister Co., 
Dando Co., Rodgers Co., Lippincott’s, Sherman Co., Pattison & 
White, Baptist Publishing Society, Collins’, Ferguson’s and some 
others, all have a comfortable amount of work. A few other 
first-class offices are dull, but expect to be better fixed in a short 
time. 

The group of pressmen delegates illustrated in the last number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER reminds us that Philadelphia pressmen 
have lately been very much interested in the question of affiliating 
with the International Printing Pressmen’s Union. That a 
majority of the pressmen believe in the new organization has 
been demonstrated on several occasions. The writer had the 
honor to represent No. 4 at New York, October 8-11, 1889, when 
the International Pressmen’s Union was organized. The delegate 
from No. 4 was present with discretionary power, outside of 
binding the organization to the project. Repeated efforts in the 
past on the part of the pressmen to cut loose from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, and set up for themselves, having 
proven futile, the writer must confess had caused him to believe 
that it was best to make the most of the situation in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, and abandon any further efforts in 
the direction of an independent organization of pressmen. But 











the business-like manner in which this latest and successful effort 
was conceived, convinced many of us that the time had now 
arrived, and if slighted might never come again, and would per- 
haps place the pressmen in a worse predicament than they had 
ever been before. 

Now, in regard to the pressmen’s convention in New York, 
permit me to observe that without doubt they did a proper and wise 
thing. I was much impressed with the sober and dignified 
manner in which the work was consummated. While the dele- 
gates were firm and decided, there was an absence of that spirit 
which seems to say, ‘‘ We are the people, and there is none like us 
in all the world.” The proceedings and constitution of the con- 
vention have no doubt been digested by the reader before now. 
The number of unions already committed are sufficient to keep 
intact and form a rallying point from now on. ‘The records and 
testimonials of unions not yet affiliated are sufficient and abun- 
dant to prove that the future will bring many accessions into the 
organization. Aside from the fact that the pressman delegate can 
now go to a convention in which he will have a peculiar interest, 
inasmuch as the business will pertain to that branch of the art in 
which his existence is at stake, I believe it is possible to introduce 
and successfully carry out beneficial measures which were so over- 
whelmingly defeated by members of the International Typograph- 
ical Union on several occasions. I refer to sick benefits, mileage, 
etc. That it can be done has been demonstrated by the Adams 
and Cylinder Association, of New York, which has for years paid 
a sick and funeral benefit. This Adams and Cylinder Association 
has maintained for twenty years an independent organization, and 
a wage scale of $20 per week. It numbers 325 members, who are 
now in the International Pressmen’s Union, and forms the only 
bona fide pressmen’s society in New York City. Thata stepin the 
right direction has been made, you have only to look at the adoption 
of the mileage system. This will give the smaller unions a helping 
hand in the matter of and pleasure of sending delegates to the 
annual conventions, and participating in the framing of laws under 
which they will be governed, and will be a refutation of what it 
practically is now to some unions, ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion.’’ In conclusion the writer desires to bear testimony to the 
courtesy and unselfishness manifested by the pressmen of the 
Adams and Cylinder Association of New York. Conservative to 
a marked degree, possessing an organization of which they may 
well be proud, there was an utter absence of any desire to run 
things their own way ; in fact the delegate representing the small- 
est union was as much of a factor as he who represented the 
larger body C. W. MILLER. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, April 7, 1890. 
Our editors and publishers have been dining and wining Mr. 
Smith, editor of the /yess, but he has finally made his escape 
from his friends, and is now well on his way to St. Petersburg. It 
is a question whether any other recipient of a foreign mission ever 
received so much attention before his departure as has been 
lavished upon Mr. Smith since his appointment. It would take a 
philosopher to explain how these things come about. Among the 
various attentions showered upon Mr. Smith in this city was a 
‘‘ Russian dinner,” very elegant in every detaii, served in strictly 
Russian style. Following this lead, the friends of our little 
dentist, Bedloe, who has been appointed consul to Amoy, have 
arranged to give him a ‘‘ Chinese dinner,” and from all accounts 
the programme will be one that, if reproduced on the stage, would 
draw a full house. All the popular Chinese dishes will be served, 
and there will be neither knife nor fork on the tables — chopsticks 
taking their place. There is a good deal of nonsense about this, 
but people might as well employ some of their leisure doing things 
like this, instead of sitting in offices. In fact, it would be better 
if we could be more nonsensical on occasion, and spend more 
time in relaxation. We are too sober, work too long, try to make 
money too fast, and think too little of the real pleasures of life. 
We are apt to think it belittling to do anything but work from sun 
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to sun; the idea of eternal warfare with work is so imbedded in 
our natures that when we have a little leisure we scarcely know 
what to do with it. 

All of our editors are in good health and spirits, and all of our 
dailies are doing well. The /zguirer, which twelve months ago 
had a circulation of 5,000, now has a circulation of over 50,000, 
and is steadily gaining, both in this direction and in readableness. 
The Record has lately put in new Hoe presses, increasing its 
capacity to over 144,000 sheets per hour. The enormous Ledger is 
now issuing a ten-page edition for Saturdays, with an occasional 
ten-page extra on other days. There is more reading matter in 
that paper for 2 cents than in any other paper in the country. 

A nephew of the proprietor of the /ress—Mr. Wells—is now 
in editorial charge of the paper. He is a young man who has 
been doing editorial writing on that paper for about ten years, and, 
it is to be supposed, possesses all the qualifications for editorial 
leadership; he certainly has had excellent opportunities. It is to 
be regretted that the present management of the /ess prefer non- 
union, or, more properly speaking, unskilled labor; it may be 
putting it too strongly to say that the pages of the paper bristle 
with typographical eccentricities ; but such an expression suggests 
itself to the critical reader. The /ess is a strong protectionist 
sheet, takes the side of the laborer, and advocates high prices; 
but, while not cutting prices, iis management object to the control 
exercised by the unions, and will employ only non-union men. 
The policy is one of doubtful wisdom. 

The 7?mes annex building, on Sansom street above Eighth, will 
be the finest newspaper structure in the city. It is to be eight 
stories high, yellow firebrick front, and handsome in all its 
appointments. 

Newspaperdom in Philadelphia is prospering, but we do not 
hear of any schemes for starting new papers. The old ones, 
however, are growing, and improving editorially. Cosmopolitan 
journalism is becoming more popular, and ‘‘ village” features are 
disappearing. One drawback to the fullest development of 
newspaper enterprise in this city is our nearness to New York ; 
all the New York morning papers are on our breakfast tables. 

The paper makers hereabouts are all crowded with work. The 
Weymouth Paper Mills, at May’s Landing, New Jersey, which 
have been idle for nearly three years, have just started up under a 
new management — the Weymouth Pulp and Sulphite Company — 
and will try its luck; but this is rather a poor time for new mills 
to start up, unless they are well equipped to manufacture on a 
large scale, and with exceptional facilities. Ex-Congressman 
George West says that paper was never cheaper than at present, 
and a good many others can testify to the same fact. Within the 
past two years the price of news paper has declined three-fourths 
of a cent per pound, but the cost of manufacture has not declined 
in like proportion. At the same time English syndicates are after 
paper manufacturing plants in this country, and it appears that 
negotiations in several instances have about reached the decisive 
point. There is now twice as much paper made in this country 
as there was ten years ago. The manufacturers of paper-making 
machinery are better able to define the situation of the paper trade 
than most people, and they state that notwithstanding the low sell- 
ing prices of paper, and the possibility of failure confronting 
many manufacturers, they have orders for machinery which will 
keep them steadily employed through the year. 

Our publishers are nearly all crowded with work. The med- 
ical and theological publishing houses are particularly busy. 
Philadelphia is a sort of headquarters for these branches, and a 
great deal of work comes here from other parts of the country. 
The several large denominational publishing houses also located 
here are rushing through tracts, pamphlets, books, papers and 
stuff of one kind or another, which keeps business booming. 
Within the past five years Philadelphia has become quite a pub- 
lishing center. The younger men are responsible for much of 
this prosperity and activity. 

The typographical unions are gaining in membership and hold- 
ing their own with their employers. The membership is conserva- 
tive, but at the same time determined when a demand is once 
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made. The publishers, as a rule, prefer to concede all reasonable 
demands rather than risk a contest. 

The side branches of the printing trade are all doing well. 
The engravers, process companies, stereotypers, lithographers, 
etc., are all running a full force of hands and on full time. 

The following officers have been elected by Pressmen’s Union 
No. 4 to serve for the ensuing year: President, Edward Sutton ; 
vice-president, A. R. Turney ; recording secretary, C. W. Miller; 
financial secretary, Charles Griffiths; treasurer, D. F. Sheehan ; 
doorkeeper, Martin Bowes; delegate, Lawrence F. Gibbons ; 
trustees, W. J. Adams, John Shone, George Gordon, Frederick 
Broadwell, Thomas Collins; business committee, J. W. Norman, 
J. L. Williams, Thomas Flynn, George Maginnis, Howard Rupp. 

M. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


To the Editor: LouisviLue, Ky., April 5, 1890. 

The terrible cyclone which visited our fair city last week car- 
ried with it much loss of life and great destruction of property. It 
is estimated that there were one hundred lives lost and about two 
and one-half million dollars’ worth of property destroyed. Your 
correspondent, together with the remaining members of Press- 
men’s Union No. 28, which was in session at the time of the 
cyclone, had about as close a call for their lives as any of them 
ever want to have again. The roof and a part of one wall of the 
building in which the meeting was being held were torn from their 
proper places, but not a single person in the building was injured. 
It is most surprising that the loss of life did not reach into the 
thousands. It need not be said that the union meeting adjourned 
with very little ceremony. Ex-Secretary Collison’s residence was 
almost completely wrecked, but, fortunately, none of his family 
were injured. The greatest sufferers connected with the trade 
were Mr. R. H. Carothers, whose printing office was at the corner 
of Eighth and Main streets, and the Star Printing Company, which 
was located at 1046 West Market street. Mr. Carothers, a most 
estimable gentleman, was the owner of a very good office, which 
was the most complete wreck imaginable; and, to add to his 
misfortunes, his residence in Parkland, a suburb of the city, was 
almost completely demolished. The Star Printing Company's 
plant was badly wrecked, although several of their presses can be 
made serviceable at a little expense. The homes of Messrs. 
Shepard and Kane, two members of the firm, were served in the 
same style, and that it required men of nerve to withstand such a 
blow goes without saying. The following excerpt from an edito- 
rial in the S¢av of the second day following the cyclone will serve 
to show the dispositions of the men: ‘‘As the type of this article 
is being set between two standing walls that are weak and crum- 
bling, and nothing but the blue sky of heaven above us, we will 
bid our friends a hasty good-night.’’ A very good building at 
No. 238 Third avenue has been secured by them, and their type 
and presses are being put in position there now. 

The path of the cyclone was not more than four blocks in 
width, but by taking a northeasterly course succeeded in reaching 
and damaging a great number of our business houses. All our 
people have gone to work nobly to assist those of the sufferers 
in distress, and while the damaged district is large it is not likely 
that many months will have elapsed before most of the reminders 
of it will have been removed. Mr. S. Parker Cornell, a finisher 
in the bookbindery of the Bradley & Gilbert Company, was the 
only person connected with the trade that was so unfortunate as to 
lose his life. He was a model young man, a good workman and 
the loving son of a widowed mother. He was the nephew of Mr. 
Theodore W. Powell, of The Bradley & Gilbert Company, and 
twenty-five years of age. His remains were interred in Cave Hill 
Cemetery last Sunday. 

Mr. George W. Greene, editor of the Washington County 
Leader, published at Springfield, this state, was in the city today. 
He is one of THE INLAND PRINTER’s many warm friends. 

The Courier-Journal Job Printing Company’s building is under 
way, and in a few months this company will have the largest and 
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most complete printing office in the South. Mr. August Straus, 
vice-president, was elected a charity commissioner last Thursday 
by the city council. 

The officers of Louisville Pressmen’s Union, No. 28, now are as 
follows: President, Henry C. Gathof; vice-president, John Lint- 
ner; recording secretary, John G. Metzger; secretary treasurer, 
James McCloud ; doorkeeper, Joseph H. Gathof. 

The Barboursville News is the title of a new paper recently 
started at Barboursville, Kentucky, with Mr. Alexander C. 
Thompson, of this city, in editorial charge. 

The Three Forks Investment Company has begun the pub- 
lication of the /:x/evprise at Beattyville, Kentucky. Mr. E. T. 
Sutton has editorial control of the paper. Both of its papers 
have outfits purchased of Robert Rowell, of this city. 

The Guide Publishing Company has received its large Hoe 
press. Mr. Aaron Keidell, of New York, set it up. 

Mr. James L. Piper, who has been in poor health for some 
time, is improving, and was able to return to his post at Bradley & 
Gilbert's last Thursday. CE. 


SPRING’S SUCCESSFUL SITUATION. 
Zo the Editor: 
All industrial, commercial, mercantile and general business 


PHILADELPHIA, April 7, 1890. 


interests at this period of the year usually, by their activity, givea 
great impetus to the printing industry, and this season the boom is 
vast. All the job houses are crowded with orders. This excellent 
state of things extends to all parts of the state. The typefounders 
and printers’ supply houses are very busy. Manufacturing station- 
ers, bookbinders, lithographers, engravers and paper makers are 
enjoying much prosperity. It is a sure indication of good times 
when all of the newspapers are doing well. The Ledger, 7imes, 
Press, Record, Inquirer, and North American are crowded with 
advertisements and have wide circulation. 

Manufacturers of presses are so full of orders that their works 
are operating day and night. The Record has placed a new quad- 
ruple press, made by R. Hoe & Co., in the office. The /uguirer 
will soon have a splendid new web press, from the works of 
Walter Scott, erected in the pressroom. The North American has 
put in a Hoe double web. Kk. Hoe & Co. are also making a latest 
improved double press for the 77es, which will be erected in the 
annex tothe 7?mes building as soon as finished. 

Book publishers are enjoying a business occasioned by the 
Easter period. The religious publishing houses, this year, have 
experienced a prosperity that is remarkable. It is remarked by 
those in a position to be well and reliably informed, that the excel- 
lent situation is not merely local, but extends over the entire 
country. 

Philadelphia ‘Typographical Union, No. 2, had a lively elegtion 
Wednesday, March 26. The following officers were elected, the 
figures showing the number of votes each received: 

President, Isaac N. Jones, 780; vice president, William G. 
Beyrele, 797 ; recording secretary, William J. Sloan, 609 ; financial 
secretary, William J. Bollman, 794; treasurer, William A. Cov- 
ington, 728; doorkeeper, James A. Sawyer, 779 ; trustees, Lawrence 
M. Meyer, 500; Owen A. Duffie, 479; J. Walter Hastings, 452. 
Delegates to the International Typographical Union : Samuel Irvin, 
Railway World, 496; Albert R. Foulke, Pablic Ledger, 550. Business 
Committee—Newspaper, Harry L. Douglass, North American, 617 ; 


Thomas J. McDonough, 77mes, 709; James J. McCrossin, /“vening 


Call, 610; Charles M. Hancock, 7e/egraph, 631; Book and Job, 
Andrew J. Moore, Greene’s, 784; William H. White, Aezvew, 773 ; 
William Kehl, Westcott & Thomson's, 768; Louis  Ficarotta, 
Ferguson Brothers’, 780; Thomas S. Coon, F. A. Davis’, 701 ; 
United Labor League, John J. Gallagher, Henry H. Savage, Fred 
H. Flury; W. F. Walker; R. P. Hallern, Thomas F. Barry, Henry 
Miller, Weston D. Baker, M. J. McKenna, H. L. Denlinger, 
James Hayes, John I. McDonough. 

The spelling reformers who want to mutilate words by dropping 
letters not essential to their proper pronunciation have obtained the 
ear of congress and advocated their proposed reform before the 





House Committee on Printing, at Washington, D. C., recently. It 
is proposed that their spelling rules shall be followed by the public 
printer in all work for congress or the departments, except in 
educational and other works where a different orthography may 
be required. The committee heard the arguments presented, 
and tabled the matter for future consideration. Among those 
present were Francis A. March, Professor of English and 
‘‘Kumparativ Filoloje,” of Lafayette College; and Dr. H. L. 
Wayland, of ‘ Filadelfia.".. A typographical authority says that 
if any experiments of this kind are to be tried they ought to 
be limited to the Congressional Record, where they would do no 
great harm. 

The House Committee on Printing has reported favorably a 
bill making the following scale of wages to employés in the gov- 
ernment printing office: Printers, bookbinders and pressmen, 
50 cents per hour. The same rate was paid prior to March 3, 
1877. For exclusive nightwork, an advance of 10 cents per hour 
over the above rate; piecework on the Congresstonal Record, 60 
cents per thousand ems. 

Progression and improvement mark the course of all the lead- 
ing papers here. The staid old Public Ledger with the opening of 
the spring trade was compelled to enlarge. On the day of the 
innovation the subjoined statement appeared in the journal: 
“The Public Ledger today embraces ten pages, and it is ten times 
larger than was the first number published fifty-four years ago. 
Advertisers two years ago so pressed upon the news columns of the 
Ledger as to make a considerable enlargement of the paper neces- 
sary. Subsequently they compelled other pages to be added to 
the original four—first two, then four, and now six. This last 
increase of pages could have been effected at a great saving to 
the publisher by simply sacrificing the rights of the readers to 
the necessities of advertisers. But the purpose of the publisher 
of the Ledger has been and always will be, first of all, to make a 
thoroughly good newspaper, making all other things subservient 
to that purpose. The Ledger is always to be a better newspaper, 
despite the pressure of advertising upon its columns.” 

Charles Emory Smith’s remaining days in the city before 
departing for his post as minister at St. Petersburg have afforded 
opportunities for a number of complimentary dinners in his honor, 
at which have been gathered many distinguished men of the city. 
The entertainment given by the staff of the /ess to their editor 
in-chief was magnificent, while that tendered by the newspaper 
men of Philadelphia was equally fine. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Joel Cook’s connection with the 
Ledger as financial editor was recently celebrated in a handsome 
manner. George W. Childs, the proprietor of the Zedger, and his 
friend, Anthony J. Drexel, joined in the testimonial, and William 
V. McKean, editor-in-chief, and ‘‘father of the Zedgex family,” 
presided. One hundred persons, comprising guests, editors, 
reporters, compositors, stereotypers and representatives of the busi- 
ness, mechanical and distributing departments of the Zedge estab- 
lishment, sat down at the banqueting board. Mr. Cook occupied 
a seat on the right of his editorial chief, the chairman. Col. M. 
Richards Muckle, who has been nearly a half century in the 
Ledger's service, sat on Mr. McKean’s left, and on his left sat 
Mr. Childs. On either side of the group sat the guests and some 
of the leading editors and correspondents. At the ends of the 
table the presiding officers were Henry A. Rowan, superintendent 
of the mechanical department, and James J. Dailey, foreman of 
the composing room. Interesting and pleasant speeches were 
made by William V. McKean, Joel Cook, L. Clark Davis, Dr. Will- 
iam Hitt, Maj. John M. Carson, I. F. Sheppard, Addison B. Burk 
and H. F. Marsh. James J. Dailey and the vocalists of the ‘‘ fam- 
ily’ sang a number of pretty songs. Peter Bolger rendered an 
original ballad, which was well received. The committees having 
charge of the affair were as appended: Executive Committee— 
chairman, Addison B. Burk; treasurer, M. Richards Muckle; 
secretary, J. Hampton Moore; James J. Dailey, Charles H. Black, 
Robert M. McWade, Israel F. Sheppard, Henry A. Rowan, L. 
Clark Davis and Thomas S. Dando. Dinner Committee—chairman, 
Edmund Stirling, Hyman Poloch Rosenbach, John A. Johann and 
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J. Hampton Moore. The occasion will always be remembered 
with pleasure by those present. 

George Chance, editor of the Union, the organ of Philadelphia 
Typographical Union, No. 2, lately delivered an address here, in 
which he reviewed the history of workmen from the time of the 
serfs in the fourteenth century, and spoke of the progress of the 
movement for an eight-hour day. 

J. W. Pepper, publisher, has arranged to build a five-story 
building at Eighth and Locust streets. The establishment will be 
devoted to printing, publishing and lithographing, and will be 
supplied with the latest improved machinery and appliances. 

When the trouble between the /ess and Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, occurred, a few months ago, it was hinted 
that the rupture between the management of the paper and the 
union men, whose places were supplied with members of a nonde- 
script organization yclept the Printers’ Protective Fraternity, 
would eventuate in a further snarl. This difficulty has occurred. 
Sherman D. Adams, who is charged, with other compositors on the 
Press, with interference with the business of the Press Company, by 
inducing employés to go on a strike, has been arrested and held to 
appear before court. Foreman Cooney, of the composing room, 
and several compositors testified that Adams gave the signal, 
‘‘Man or monkey,” for all the men to quit work. As Adams left 
the place an officer caught him, saying, ‘‘ You’re my monkey.” 

ARGUS. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


70 the Editor: WasHINGTON, D. C., April 7, 1890. 

At present writing everybody seems to be busy, and trade to be 
picking up in both newspaper and job printing circles. We made 
the circuit in search for news pertaining to the craft a few days 
ago, and found most every office, with any tendency to ‘‘ fairness,” 
busy as bees, with bright future prospects. Since Gibson Brothers 
have permitted union men to work in their establishment they are 
getting rid of many of their non-union printers. Work is very 
brisk with this firm, and new workmen are being engaged every 
week. 

Mr. B. F. Wilkins, a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, has 
moved his job office to the building lately occupied by the Wash- 
ington Press Company, and is also equipped with a good assort- 
ment of type and a large number of presses. Mr. Wilkins has 
adopted the electric motor power, which is giving him perfect 
satisfaction. Benny is energetic, a good printer, and has lots of 
friends, and we wish him success in his new quarters. 

The office of the Veekly Republican has been moved from the 
Chronicle building to more accommodating quarters, and with the 
addition of new type and presses, the management anticipate suc- 
cessful results. The Court Yourna/, a legal news issue, is published 
from the same building. 

In the death of Mr. William Moore, late proprietor of a job 
printing office here, this city has lost a valuable old landmark 
whose death is keenly felt by his many friends of the craft. It is 
rumored that he left a large estate, but it is not definitely known 
who will conduct his business. 

The greatest excitement among printers here for a year was 
the annual election held a few days ago by Typographical Union 
The election resulted in polling the largest vote ever 
The judges were nearly 


No. ror. 
cast in the history of this organization. 
twenty hours in counting the votes, the total number being 1,175. 
The election resulted as follows: President, J. L. Kennedy ; vice- 
president, Edwin Payne; secretary, F. H. Padget; treasurer, 
John J. Higgins ; reading clerk, C. H. Leeds ; sergeant-at-arms, 
C. C. Aniacher ; doorkeeper, Granville Harford ; trustee, H. F. J. 
Drake ; delegates to the International Typographical Union, O. S. 
Montz, J. T. Clements, E. J. Hall, J. H. Ross; delegates to 
Federation of Labor, W. F. Dunn, J. B. Knapp, D. J. McCarthy, 
W. E. Shields, E. H. Thomas. 

In our letter of March we referred to Messrs. 
Clements’as being very sure of success in their canvass for repre- 
sentatives to the International Typographical Union, and in this 


Montz and 
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you will observe we were right, and here congratulate these two 
gentlemen for having so creditably stood their ground all through 
the battle. 

The successful candidates seem to meet the hearty approba- 
tion of the craft in general, as a better ticket could not have been 
chosen. The election of two of the four delegates to Atlanta 
from the down-town candidates shows that the government print- 
ing office has not yet gotten the monopoly, as many suppose. 

The discussion of the eight-hour question created considerable 
agitation at the last meeting of No. 101, so much so that an indig- 
nation meeting was afterward held, censuring the president of the 
union for certain actions not complimentary to him as such 
official. 
captured the right individual. 

The last edition of the National 7ribune was one of the best 


In our new president we trust and believe we have 


types of journalism the management have produced in a long time, 
it containing in all sixteen pages, and each issue seems to eclipse 
its predecessor in the way of interest and mechanical beauty. The 
paper is issued in the interest of the soldiers, and contains a large 
number of interesting news items advocating their cause. This 
journal has the largest circulation of any inthe city. ‘The office is 
equipped with one of the finest cylinder presses and affords employ- 
ment to a large force of people, the larger number of whom are 
ladies. 

A recent change in the initiation fee of No. 101 compels a new 
member to pay $10 before he can connect himself with that organ- 
ization. This movement will serve as punishment to some new 
appointees at the government printing office coming from other 
union cities, who would never become union printers if it 
was not that they were compelled to in order to hold a situa- 
tion in that department. The change will also assist in swelling 


the finances of the organization. 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


John J. Sturgis, compositor on Congressional Record, government 
printing. office, is called in the proofroom for duty quite often, 
illustrating his ability as a competent reader. Harry Wilson, of 
the same department, is likewise occasionally relieved from the 
case, assisting in the capacity of copyholder. The change is a 
very acceptable one to ‘‘ Wils.” 

Ellwood Mendenhall, of the document room, government print- 
ing office, was called suddenly to his Pennsylvania home on account 
of sickness. Ell is a good fellow and is pretty well booked up on 
the general doings of the government printing office. 

Public Printer Palmer, with the assistance of Foreman of 
Printing Bryan, is weeding out objectionable employés at the 
government printing office, at the same time filling their places 
with good, efficient workmen with republican inclinations. At 
present the office has more employés and turns out more work than 
it has in a long while. 

Proofreader William Boss, of the document room, government 
printing office, seems to be perfectly satisfied with his present 
situation, and is doing good work in that capacity. 

Messrs. McQueen & Wallace, late proprietors of one of the 
leading book and job printing establishments in this city, have dis- 
solved partnership, Mr. Wallace having connected himself with 
the firm of McGill & Co., of the same business. Mr. McQueen 
has associated himself with his brother, and the business is running 
along despite the dissolution. 

Lincoln Kent, a recent candidate for chairman in the Congres- 
sional Record office, government printing office, seems to enjoy his 
situation on that journal. 

W. R. Ruggles, compositor on Congressional Record, from 
South Dakota's chilly climes, has almost forgotten his experiences 
as an editor since his appointment. Indian life is also foreign to 
his memory. 

Some ironically disposed individual expressed himself poetically 
at the government printing office the other day, and posted his 
effusions upon the water-cooler of the Record room. It would 
have been a case for Captain Bryan had the guilty party been 


detected. Em Dasu. 
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FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: 

That Bostonians appreciate and are willing to support a wide- 
awake penny evening newspaper has been proven by the experi- 
ence of the Zvening Record, which made its appearance in 1884, 
being the offspring of the Dat/y Advertiser. It 1s the youngest, 
while its parent is the oldest, of the Hub’s newspaper family. 
From its birth the Aecovd has been an aggressive worker in 
behalf of clean politics, national, state and municipal, and 
under its present management has operated as a powerful force in 


Boston, April 7, 1890. 


bringing about reforms in various city departments. Mr. W. E. 
Barrett, who is editor and principal owner of the Advertiser and 
the Record, and to whose ability the success of the papers is largely 
due, was formerly Washington correspondent for the Advertiser. 
Although only thirty years of age, he has attained considerable 
political prominence, and is now serving his second term as pre- 
siding officer of the state legislature, in which body he represents 
the beautiful town of Melrose, where he resides. 

Mr. P. L. Schriftgresser, publisher of Der Boston Telegrapher, 
was presented on March 23 with a large oil painting representing 
the coat-of-arms of the printers’ craft in Germany, by his 
employés, who were in the evening entertained by the recipient at 
his residence. 

The quarto form appears to be gaining favor among New 
England suburban newspaper publishers. 

Printing is shortly to be introduced as a part of the system of 
industrial training at the House of the Angel Guardian in this city. 

On March 26, Boston Typographical Union had its annual 
election of officers, with the following result: President, T. H. 
Gilman; vice-president, J. M. Whitewright; secretary, John 
Douglass ; treasurer, George Stephens ; sergeant-at-arms, George 
F. Hoag ; Executive Committee (news), W. H. Goldsmith, W. E. 
Gillespie, J. M. Whittem, W. A. Smith ; (book and job), C. E. 
Foster, D. P. Heddermon ; delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Charles H. Bradlee (Mudge & Sons), J. W. Rich- 
ardson (//era/d), James R. Fultz (Advertiser) ; delegates to Central 
Labor Union, J. F. Fielding, C. O. Wood, K. C. McDonald, W. 
C. Topping, J. R. Fultz, James M. Kennedy, W. A. Smith, F. K. 
Foster, J. C. Barker, William L. Crowe, W. L. Crosman. 

The balloting for the choice of three delegates to the Interna- 
tional Union which meets at Atlanta, Georgia, in June, was very 
close. 

Mr. C. M. Stone, late editor of the St. Johnsbury (N. H.) 
Caledonian, to whom reference was made in my March letter, died 
suddenly on March 12, at Jacksonville, Florida. Death resulted 
from congestion of the lungs. 

Mr. Samuel Tilden, for the past ten years connected with the 
editorial force of the Malden (Mass.) J/‘7ro7, has severed his con- 
nection with that paper, and is now confining his attention to the 
job printing business. Mr. Robert Jordan, late on the staff of the 
Malden City Press, succeeds Mr. Tilden on the J/rror. 

Thirty members of the Boston Stationers’ Association attended the 
monthly meeting of the association at the Parker House on the 
evening of March 26. After dinner, President E. W. Gay called 
the gathering to order, and introduced as invited guests Messrs. 
W. E. Phelps, of New York, J. F. Potter, of London, England, 
Mr. Gillette, of New York, and others. 

Mr. William Eaton, son of Editor Chester W. Eaton, of the 
Wakefield Citizen and Banner, has purchased the Malden City 
Press. ‘ 

Messrs. Dunton & Potter, publishers of the Melrose (Mass.) 
Reporter, have recently put in a new Cranston cylinder press to 
meet the requirements of their rapidly increasing business. 

Mr. William J. B. Wallace, late of the firm of McQueen & 
Wallace, Washington, D. C., has entered into partnership with 
Mr. Thomas McGill, the title of the new firm being McGill & 
Wallace. 

A Thorne typesetting machine has been in operation at the 
office of George H. Ellis, this city, for a number of weeks and has 
been examined by many newspaper publishers. The composition 





| 





of the Christian Register and other publications printed by Mr. 
Ellis has been done on the machine, with most satisfactory results, 
it is said. ‘ 

The typographical union at Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
elected Charles E. Williard and Eugene Keefe as delegates to the 
International Typographical Union at Atlanta. 

Messrs. C. A. Pinkham & Co. announce that they have opened 
an office at No. g Milk street, for the accommodation of their 
uptown customers. Their main office is at 289 Congress street, 
where they have a finely equipped plant. 

The Enterprise Printing Company, of which Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, formerly manager of the New England Newspaper 
Union, is manager, has established an office for newspaper, book 
and general job work at 73 Federal street. 

Messrs. F. W. Hawes, C. W. Howard and M. J. Murphy have 
associated with Mr. W. H. Minot and formed the Minot Manu- 
facturing Company, location 119 and 121 Summer street and 14 
Lincoln street, this city. The three gentlemen first named have 
been for many years with the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
—Mr. Hawes in the printing department, Mr. Howard in the 
office and Mr. Murphy in the gummed-label department. The 
manufactory is equipped with the best machinery and material 
obtainable for specialty printing of all kinds, and for the prompt 
execution of orders for tags, labels, checks, etc. The members of 
the concern are all active, enterprising, experienced men, and 
their undertaking cannot fail to be successful. 

Messrs. L. Barta & Co., printers, have leased the three upper 
stories of the huilding corner of High and Oliver streets, and will 
take possession of the new quarters as soon as they can be made 
ready. 

Messrs. W. L. and G. E. Lefavor have bought the Charles 
Holbrook & Co. office in Portland, Maine, lately run by Mr. O. H. 
Fellows, and will henceforth conduct the business under the firm 
name of Lefavor & Fellows. 

Boston Pressmen’s Union, No. 8, has selected Mr. J. W. Bonnell 
to represent its interests at the Atlanta convention. 

Mr. C. W. Woodward, who has carried on the business of a 
printers’ machinist for about ten years on Fort Hill square, has 
disposed of his business and will in future devote his attention to 
the sale of printing machinery. G. 





FROM BALTIMORE. 


Zo the Editor : 
All the world knows that Francis Scott Key, a Marylander, 


3ALTIMORE, April 3, 18go. 


composed our national song, ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.”” And 
now an earnest effort is being made to raise a sum of money for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to the memory of that truly 
inspired poet. The cenotaph is to adorn one of Baltimore's parks. 
In May next a bazar will be held in this interest, and Messrs. A. 
Hoen & Co. are now preparing handsome invitations to be sent 
President Harrison’s cabinet, United States senators, and other 
high officials. President Harrison will be invited to open the bazar. 

Readers of the Baltimore American will rejoice to learn that 
the publishers of that journal have at last determined to give their 
paper a new dress. Ifa number of compositors employed on this 
sheet are to be credited, there is not a straight type in the office. 
The new dress will not be ready until August, and in the mean- 
time the American's readers must possess their souls in patience, 
perusing their paper, not between the lines, but between the types. 
The John Ryan Company is now engaged in cutting out the new 
outfit. 

Baltimore Typographical Union last week elected officers and 
two delegates to the International Typographical Convention. 
There was considerable canvassing, and the contest spirited. 
Nicholas B. Talbott, of the Sz job office, was chosen president 
over Emory J. Mullen of the A/orning /lerald, by a vote of 186 to 
136. As a general thing, the office of president of Baltimore 
Typographical Union goes a begging. James H. McDowell was 
reélected corresponding and recording secretary, and William 
Fleming secretary-treasurer. F. B. Mules, of the American, and 
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T. D. Roberts, of the A/anufacturers’ Record, were the successful 
Mules 
while Owen J. Mealy scored 172 


competitors in the race to represent the union at Atlanta. 
received 204 votes; Roberts 191 ; 
votes. Mr. W. H. Hall, who has been confined to his house for 
the last seven years, came to the voting place in a carriage. 

The wide difference that usually marks the estimates for work 
of a public character generally gives the impression among the 
people that the highest bidder is very high, and the lowest one 
very low. The following bids were opened the other day for 2,500 
Manual Training School catalogues: J. W. Bond & Co., $305.25 ; 
W. J. C. Dulany & Co., $258; J. H. Medairy & Co., $193.20; Isaac 
Friendenwald, $250; John Cox & Sons, $275. 
awarded to Medairy & Co. 

To defraud the printer is held up to be one of the basest of 


The contract was 


crimes, and yet attempts of the kind come to light every day in the 
It was but a short time ago that a well-known concert hall 
the Philadelphia Zedgey out of a 
comparatively small sum for printing. 


week. 
man of this city tried to ‘‘do” 
Having obtained judg- 
ment, Publisher George W. Childs, with writ of attachment, 
through the minions of the law came down on the delinquent like 
the wolf on the fold, and with a result that was entirely satisfac- 
tory to the Philadelphia publisher. 

We should patronize home industry! Such is the cry that 
goes up now and again from a number of our manufacturers and 
business men. And this reminds me that a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who depends entirely upon home patronage for a 
livelihood, handed me yesterday an engraved invitation card to 


attend a certain commencement. ‘‘Isn’t that a nice piece of 


work?” said he, holding up admiringly a duplicate ‘‘invite.” 
“Yes,” said I, ‘‘it is very fine. Where did you have the work 


done?” ‘‘In Philadelphia,” was the response. ‘‘ Why, couldn’t 


you get as good a job done in this city?” ‘‘Oh, yes,” said he, ‘‘but 
we saved $20 by having the work done in Philadelphia.” I was 
further informed that my acquaintance had visited several offices 
in Baltimore before sending to the Quaker City for an estimate. 
How is it, ye printers and engravers to the manor born, that a 
Philadelphia firm can get out 3,000 cards for $20 less than you can 
furnish the same? 

There is a rumor in the air of a forthcoming new afternoon 
paper. It is to be brought out by an out-of-town syndicate that is 
said to have five dailies in the field in as many cities respectively. 
The new-comer is to be sold at a penny. 

_ The Evening News, a 2-cent four-page paper, has enjoyed a 
monopoly for some years past, and I hear the wish expressed daily 
that someone would start a good afternoon paper in order to rouse 
the .Vews from its apparent lethargy, leaving the inference to be 
drawn that Editor Brewer is not giving the citizens of Baltimore 
the kind of evening paper that the community would like to have. 
This city should support two or three good evening papers, and if 
the new journal proves to be bright and generally attractive it 
seems to be the impression that it will ‘‘catch on” at once. 

With the sine die adjournment of the legislature on Monday 
last the windfall of $150 dropped into the pockets of the reporters 
of the dailies that had representatives at Annapolis to write up the 
proceedings of our law-making Solons. This is a gift that the Sav 
will not allow its reporters to accept, being of the opinion that no 
reporter can be really independent who receives money under such 
circumstances. 

It is not likely that there will be any combine among the type- 
founders this year. At least this is the opinion of the type men 
here with whom I have conversed, who say that the present time 
is not at all propitious for anything that can be tortured into the 
name of trust or monopoly, and that the recent collapse of the 
type combination in England is also looked upon as unfavorable in 
connection with the forming of a league on this side the Atlantic. 

The Western Maryland Advocate is the name of a paper which 
has just made its appearance at Glyndon, Baltimore county. 

Referring to country papers in this section calls to mind a little 
incident in their connection. There are one hundred and eight 
papers of the kind mentioned in the State of Maryland, and a 


newspaper friend of mine conceived the idea lately of forming a 
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syndicate all by himself, the object of which was to send a proof- 
slip letter weekly from the metropolis of the state toa number of 
these rural journals. Hesent out ninety-eight letters, accom- 
panied by a circular, which set forth that the ‘‘ syndicate’? would 
furnish a gossipy, news-embracing letter every week for the 
nominal sum of 50 cents per letter. The ‘‘syndicate” has not been 
overwhelmed with correspondence, as this rash young man told me 
yesterday that he had yet to receive the first response. He says 
there may be some newspaper syndicates doing well, but that his 
experiment in that line will not be repeated in a hurry. 

I would not intrude upon the province of your New York cor- 
respondent, but being in Gotham last week, and having dropped 
into the ///0v/d office one evening during my stay in that city, it 
may be pardonable, perhaps, if a word or two is written here in 
such connection. 

It was Friday evening, at 8 o’clock, when I stepped into the ele- 
Here I 
found the paper’s full force, one hundred and forty-two composi- 


vator and was rushed up to the /Vor/d’s composing room. 


tors and twenty proofreaders, pegging away at down-grade speed. 
The /Vor/d office is not a model of convenience, nor one of clean- 
liness, and the towering new home around the corner—which will 
be occupied in August—was constructed none too soon. I had a 
pleasant chat with Mr. Fred Robinson, chief of proofroom, and 
also with Mr. H. R. Madden, assistant foreman of the composing 
room. Mr. Joseph Jackson, chief of composing room, was not 
present during my call. I became much interested in the rapid 
movements of the copy cutter, Mr. Harry Martin, who is said to be 
the champion of ‘‘his race.” 


in the /Vor/d office are packed, I was going to say literally, like 


Both compositors and proofreaders 
sardines in a box. To accommodate seventeen compositors, a 
gallery or staging has been erected across the main composing 
room. 

Many of the larger houses in Baltimore are very busy, both 
with book and job work. 
compositors and press feeders. 

Messrs. Butts and Robinson, publishers of the /e/ector, and 


Advertisements appear daily for good 


job printers, have ordered a power press sufficiently large to print 
their bi-monthly paper, the presswork of which has been done 
heretofore outside. 

I frequently hear THE INLAND PRINTER spoken of in the print- 
ing offices, and its mention is ever coupled with remarks of the 
most complimentary character. FIDELITIES 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 
To the Editor: 
Our New Zealand and South Seas Exhibition is still running 


DUNEDIN, February 20, 1890. 


successfully, and the attendance is increasing every day, thus 
proving that those visitors who have already seen it and returned 
home have given a good report to their friends, which has 
induced them also to see the big show. 
arrive from Australia, taking advantage of the cheap fares to flee 


Visitors also continue to 


from the intense heat of their summer and spend the worst period 
in the temperate climate of our colony. The political atmos- 
phere is unclouded. Social reform is very much abroad in our 
borders. ‘‘ Prohibition” has been the cry against the publicans’ 
‘‘moderation” in the licensing elections just decided, when it has 
been shown that although the moderate ticket was returned, the 
prohibitionists have gained more support each year in the local 
option elective system. Labor is busy organizing its ranks and 
federating itself to central councils. A greatly to be desired reform, 
which is receiving much sympathy and much valuable support, 
is that of early closing of shops. 


agitation for some years past, but this year there seems to be 


This movement has been in 


more energy thrown into it, principally owing, I think, to the 
newly formed branch of the Knights of Labor at Auckland tak- 
ing the matter in hand and pushing it with vigor. After can- 
vassing the city of Auckland and getting householders to pledge 
support the 
promise of many places to close, but finding that a unanimous 


themselves to early closing, and having gained 
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closing is necessary, notices have been sent in by customers to those 
traders who object to close, informing them that if their consent is 
not given to the movement their custom will be withdrawn. An 
early closing association has been formed in Wellington, and has 
federated with the Trades’ Council. The cities of Christchurch 
and Dunedin have also taken up the agitation vigorously. The 
planks of the association are the closing of shops where a num- 
ber of assistants are employed at some hour not later than 7 
o'clock in the evening anda general half-holiday once a week. 
The printing trade is very quiet, both as regards agitation in the 
direction of reform and the amount of business being done, there 
being a number of men walking about in the different centers. 

It is the custom of the branches of the New Zealand Typo- 
graphical Association (Auckland, Hawke’s Bay, Wellington and 
Otago) to present semi-annual reports, which are read to members 
at a general meeting, while the Executive Council of this body 
issues an annual report. Wellington prints its report and every 
member gets a copy, while only occasionally Auckland prints, but 
more often does as is done regularly by Hawke’s Bay and Otago, 
reads a written report to members, but all the branches print 
their annual reports and balance-sheets. 

Last session our government appointed a royal commission to 
inquire into the state of cheap labor in our colony, in consequence 
of representations made that a large amount of sweating existed 
in Dunedin and elsewhere. The ground to be covered in inquiry 
was boy and girl labor in all factories, printing offices, etc., long 
hours of employment of tram-car workers, barmaids and general 
business houses, and all grievances of the generality of workers. 
Two commissioners were appointed to sit in each of our four cities, 
and the two appointed for Wellington are both connected with our 
craft — one being a master printer and the other secretary of the 
Wellington Branch, New Zealand Typographical Association. 
The latter, being president of the Federated Trades Council, was 
appointed out of compliment to that body. The Dunedin Com- 
missioners are the first to sit, which they have been doing during 
the past ten days, and much interesting matter has been collected. 
The majority of those examined have approved of and testified to 
the union of workmen as contributing most to the suppression of 
grievances and the raising of their status, while the appointing of 
a court of arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
masters and men which cannot otherwise be settled, has gained 
many supporters. Evidence is laid before the public as the 
inquiry proceeds, but those who know of any wrong, yet are afraid 
to appear for examination in the usual way, are given private 
interviews and their names are not published. 

As an instance of the benefit to be derived from unionism, a 
seamstress gave evidence the other day, showing what a blessing 
the recently formed tailoresses’ union had proved. This union 
was the outcome of an anti-sweating agitation some nine months 
ago. Twelve months ago this girl made $2.30 a week working 
from g A.M. to 11 P.M., while within the eight hours per day of the 
factory, thanks to the union's log, she could now make from $3 to 
$3.12 per week. She could now live comfortably, while before it 
was a hard struggle for existence. 

The president of the Otago Branch, New Zealand Typo- 
graphical Association, has given evidence regarding the union (24 
cents per r,ooo ens), and non-union piece wage and weekly ‘‘stab”’ 
($15 union) wage for compositors paid in Dunedin offices, all of 
which he considered inadequate. The gravest difficulty was boy 
labor, which had assumed very serious proportions. In one office 
there was more than two boys to every man employed. Another 
firm had one man to thirteen boys, and in this place some very 
stringent rules were in force, one of which reads: ‘‘ The water- 
closet will be open between the hours of 11 and 12 A.M. only, and 
after that time shall not be used by employés.” Another office 
employed girls. Boys were taken on for three months for no 


wages, and at the end of that time were frequently told they were 
unsuitable, while the wages paid to those who were retained were 
$1.15 per week for the first fifteen months, with an increase of 30 
cents per week per annum afterwards until they had served five or 
six years, when they were offered from $6 to $8 per week, and, as 
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if to satisfy his own conscience and upset any feelings of the youth 
who has budded into a journeyman, the master suggests to him 
that it would be better for him if he still kept his place and worked 
another year or two as an apprentice. In many cases where the 
apprentice has commenced at an early age, and, consequently, 
according to the terms of his indenture, becomes a journeyman at 
an early age the offer of $10 per week for two years is a rich offer, 
especially as he knows that if he goes forth as a journeyman 
claiming $15 his youth will be a great bar, and he may ultimately 
have to accept a turnovership at perhaps less money than he was 
offered in the first instance. 

I remember a very youthful-looking journeyman coming down 
from the country and putting in a session in the piece-room at the 
government printing office at Wellington. His face bore the look 
of eighteen summers, but he assured us that he was twenty-one 
years of age and had served his five years. When parliament 
was finished our youthful was one of the first to leave, and he 
thought he would try his luck ‘‘over the pond” in Australia. 
When our next session came round, behold youthful turned up 
He told me that he had toured Victoria and New South 
I received a letter 


again. 
Wales for nine months and did not get a job. 
from a brother typo in Melbourne, who informed me that he had 
seen youthful go up to his boss one day and ask him for a job, and 
he was told there was no work. After he had left the room the 
boss crossed over to my friend and observed: ‘‘ There’s another 
boy from New Zealand after work. Why, he’s just a youngster, 
and there are plenty of mez about.”” Of course, I do not say because 
one has a youthful face that, therefore, he is not worth his salt, 
but it does seem too progressive when lads of eighteen become 
journeymen and compete with fathers of families. The endeavor 
of members of our craft should be toward binding a boy not 
before he has reached his fourteenth year, six years to be the 
term, when he would complete at his twentieth year ; then give 
him at least one year’s employ as a journeyman, when, having 
reached that period of his life which is termed ‘‘ man’s estate,” he 
will feel some confidence in himself, and will be able to go upon 
his travels with a little money in his pocket and the feeling that 
Tom L. MILLs. 


’ 


he is, and looks, a man. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TRANSACTIONS TREATED TRUTH- 
FULLY. 
70 the Editor : New York, April 5, 18go. 

Notwithstanding the doleful statements of the chronic growlers 
and those unfortunate, printers and publishers who are behind the 
times, and consequently experience a severe depression in their 
business, the situation generally is good. The spring trade in all 
lines of printing and publishing compares favorably with other 
interests whose extent and influence naturally produces large profits. 

As is always the case here, the labor market is overcrowded. 
Expert compositors and pressmen find plenty to do at remunera- 
tive wages, but the poor incompetents cannot obtain regular 
employment at any price. 

Those houses that have high reputations for their artistic and 
beautiful Eastertide and religious festival work have had almost 
an unprecedented run of trade. The typographers, lithographers 
and engravers have been kept very busy this season producing 
original, graceful and attractive designs. 

The representative of THE INLAND PRINTER has been shown 
many samples of Easter souvenirs that must be recognized as per- 
fect gems of art. Preéminent among these productions stand the 
novelties from.the houses of Raphael Tuck & Sons and Louis 
Prang & Co. The sacred subjects illustrated by the artists 
employed by these firms display a real conception of true art, and 
are extremely lifelike, chaste and lovely. Originality of design, 
effective brilliancy and a perfect blending of color create a /ow/ 
ensemble that is peculiarly striking and pleasing. 

The union printers who belong to New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6, held their annual election Wednesday, March 26. 
They elected a full board of officers, including trustees, executive 


«wR 
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committeemen and delegates to the International Union. 
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/ . . . . . 7 
Six's"’ annual election is an event in industrial circles. As for the 
members themselves, they evince as much interest in it as they do 
in a the field—the 


administration, whose candidate for president was Charles iE 


state election. There were two tickets in 
Dumar, and the anti-administration party, whose standard-bearer 
was Joseph D. Weldrick. Both candidates are conservative men, 
and popular in their organization. The new rule of the union, 
which prevents personal solicitation of votes, served somewhat to 
repress the excitement which has heretofore marked No. 6's elec- 
However, it did not prevent members from doing quiet 


Some of the candidates got out circular 


tion 
work for their favorites. 
appeals, which were sent to every union printer who could be 
reached. The administration people circulated an address, in 
which they set forth their claims for a renewed lease of power. 
They claimed that they had yeduced expenses, wiped out debts and 
managed the affairs of the union in a satisfactory manner. 

The election was conducted on the Australian system to this 
The union furnished an cfficial ballot, which contained 
The ballot was 


extent : 
the names of all the candidates to be voted for. 
a long strip of paper of uniform size and quality, and contained 
fifty-six names. Each voter took a ballot and erased the name of 
the man he wished to defeat. There was no central voting place. 
During the day balloting was in progress in about one hundred and 
fifty different parts of the city. Each chapel was a polling place 
manned by judges of election. Every member connected with a 
chapel had to vote in the one in which he was employed, and he 
had to show a ‘‘ clear card”’ before voting. The polls were opened 
at different hours to suit the convenience of the members, who are 
divided into day workers and night men. As soon as the polls 
closed the vote was canvassed and a copy of the returns was sent to 
Secretary Everett Glackin, at his office, William and Duane 
streets, where the result was entered on tally sheets. Members 
out of work, or who work in offices which had no chapel, voted at 
No. 80 Park Row. In all about 2,800 out of 3,600 members 
voted. The canvass was not finished until 1 o’clock Thursday 
morning. 

The election resulted in‘a victory for the administrationists, 
who elected all their candidates except one of the four men nomi- 
nated for delegates to the Atlanta convention. The successful 
candidates were : 

President, Charles J. Dumar; vice-president, James H. Bris- 
lin ; secretary, William Ferguson ; treasurer, William J. Brendan ; 
trustees, Anthony Kennedy, William D. Grimes, Charles O. Hull ; 
sergeant-at-arms, Thomas J. Robinson. Delegates, B. J. Hawkes, 
Charles Leonard, William H. Lanahan, William S. Bishop ; alter- 
nates, Charles Philo, A. E. Owens, J. V. Johansen, Henry Hart. 
Executive committee, Joseph H. Farquhar, Alexander Smiley, H. 
L. Williams, John T. Lanagan, J. W. McCraney, Charles Schnei- 
der, Harry Gamble, J. F. Weber, William F. Mitchell, Reid 
Howell, Edgar K. Woods, V. Jay Livingstone. William S. Bishop 
is an anti-administrationist. 

Treasurer E. K. Wright, of the Horace Greeley statue fund, 
acknowledges: the following subscriptions to that fund: Proceeds 
of entertainment at Star Theater, $160; proceeds of entertain- 
ment at Cincinnati, $82.75; proceeds of entertainment at St. 
Louis, $63.10; total, $205.85; previously acknowledged, $11, 102. 10; 
grand total, $11, 307.95. 

The Graphic has been revived, and now appears as a 1-cent 
evening republican newspaper, with western journalists in control 
and western capital in the treasury. It is published from the 
Tribune building. M. H. Stevens, for a number of years promi- 
nent in western politics and journalism as the managing editor of 
the Kansas City Yourna/, the leading republican paper of the 
Missouri valley, has editorial management, and R. A. Corregan, 
the founder of the Kansas City G/ode, is business manager. G. H. 
Landison, for many years identified with New York journalism, 
occupying editorial positions on the Wor/d and Star, is associate 
managing editor. 

Warden Brush, of Sing-Sing prison, was recently in Albany. 
In regard to the convict printing contract, he said he had seven 


men now engaged in that business—rather, in typesetting. He 
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expects to get a number more, according to the criminal market. 
He does not consider the agitation roused by New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, as amounting to anything. Under the 
law, he claims, the superintendent of prisons employs men in the 
industries least affected. 

‘‘But,” said THE INLAND PRINTER representative, ‘‘there is 
considerable agitation here against any printing contract.” 

‘‘Well,” he responded, ‘‘what does the superintendent care? 
He is the boss. There's no law against it, is there?” 

The Brooklyn Theatre, the scene of the terrible fire of fifteen 
years ago, will soon be torn down to make way for a new and 
handsome building for the Zagze. 

New York newspaper men are noted for the production of 
splendid entertainments, but the annual dinner of the New York 
Press Club, this season, surpassed anything in that line ever 
previously undertaken by the organization. The gathering was 
conspicuously representative, and marked an epoch in the history 
of the club. Brilliant and interesting addresses were made by 
Mayor Hugh J. Grant, Governor Leon ‘Abbett, of New Jersey; 
Col. Robert J. Ingersoll, Col. E. F. Shepard, Col. John A. 
Cockerill, president of the club; Vice-President Levi P. Morton, 
Joseph Howard and others. The event will ever remain green 
in the memories of the participants. 

The gossip in newspaper circles, that the //era/é and Sun may 
move their headquarters from Newspaper Row to Union Square, 
naturally suggests many things. Several years ago, it was believed 
the change would be made. It is not likely that Printing House 
Square will ever lose its distinctive character as the center of 
newspaperdom. The 77ridune, the Zimes and the //era/d’ have 
erected new and splendid buildings in the square, and it would 
take an earthquake to dislodge them. The //era//, it seems, would 
scarcely abandon its present site—one of the best in the city—for 
an inferior location near Union Square. 
nearly lost between the towering buildings of the /Vor/d and 
7ribune, would have more reason for removal than the //erai/. 
But Printing House Square, like Wall street, will unquestionably 
remain for all time, not only the name of the locality, but a 





The Sz, which is now 


synonym for newspaper enterprise and activities. 
PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


FROM OREGON. 

70 the Editor: PorTLAND, April 5, 1890. 
The printing business in this city is not what I expected to find 
it; there are not more than four or five job and book offices of any 
account, and there are more than sufficient men to fill them. The 
Oregonian is the only daily paper of prominence — in fact there is 
only one small daily besides it, and two or three weekly papers. 
The directory is being printed just now, which gives employment 
to a few outsiders for some weeks. The office in which it is 
printed also gets out a railway and traveling guide containing 
information for intending settlers on the Pacific coast; and land 
agents make use of its pages for booming up the country as far as 
British Columbia, and even Alaska is not forgotten. It is printed 
In this office, as in two other printing offices, there isa 
All the job offices are 


monthly. 
good deal of lithographic work turned out. 
non-union, although in the office mentioned above all the men but 
one are union men. Most of the papers are in the union. The 
lithographers work but nine hours a day, for which they get $4, and 
seem to have an easy time. 

‘The prevailing fashion in the offices here seems to be speed 
before quality, which to one who has been used to superior book- 
work is rather a difficult style to fall into. They seem to ignore 
accents, etc., as so many useless and superfluous ornamentations 
that ought long ago to have been dropped. If it is like this in the 
cities you will wonder what it must be like in the out of the way. 
country places where they can not get type very readily. Well, it 
is something like this: 

Tableau I.—‘‘ Well, John, have you set that brevier article 
yet?” John—‘‘No, sir; I can’t find any accents.” Boss — 
‘‘D—n the accents! set it upin a hurry, and don’t kill time looking 
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for those comical characters ; the man who invented them ought 
to have been sent toa lunatic asylum.” (Silence for some minutes. ) 
John —‘‘Stuck again, sir.” Boss—‘‘ What's the matter now ? 
You had better stick that type up or I'll be after sticking another 
man in your place; so get on with your work.” John —‘‘ But, sir, 
I can’t spell words in letters of type without the letters to do it 
with. I have not got any lower case #’s.” -Boss —‘‘ Use your 
brains, man, if you've got any; why can’t you use small caps, there 
is plenty of them ?” 

Tableau II.— Pressman —‘‘ Please, sir, there are not more 
than one hundred and fifty sheets of paper left since last 
week’s issue, and I need about four hundred more.” Boss— 
‘‘Well, use those yellow sheets of double demy, that we got a 
Pressman (After working off 
sir, the ink is all used 


’ 


month ago for poster work.” 
about two hundred sheets)—‘‘ Please, 
up, and I can’t work off the rest of the papers as I have no ink 
Boss —‘‘ Why the devil don’t you use it, then. 
ground, does it not? You fellows 


except green.”’ 
Green looks well on yellow 
had better clear the mist off your foggy brains or I'll hire some 
greenhorns to fill your places.” 

This illustrates the scenes in these offices when the trains get 
snowbound in out of the way places and they can’t get their sup- 
plies of material to carry on their work. 

As I made my journey via the Canadian Pacific railway, after 
leaving the mountains east of the road and traveling alongside of 
the picturesque and grand Fraser river, we came to Vancouver, 
where we left the train and took steamer for Victoria, Vancouver 
Island. It is pleasant scenery in fine weather. We could see 
Mount Baker for several hours after leaving port, but the weather 
turned cold and misty, so much so that after about an hour and a 
half or two hours’ run we had to lay up for the night and until 
tr o'clock the next day, as they had a dangerous passage to make 
between rocks. When they took up the anchor but slow head- 
way was made, as the fog hung around the coast very thick. At 
one time we came very near running into the rocky shore, but, 
thanks to the sharp eye of an old captain who was along with our 
own captain, and who yelled out ‘‘ Rocks ahead!” just as our 
steamer was feeling the bottom we were saved from such a fate. 
She was a fine, large steamer with two smokestacks, and had she 
struck I might not have been able to pen you a description of the 
accident ; but, thanks to God, we were saved the necessity of 
rigging up a raft and using our blankets for sails and our shirts 
for signals of distress. I would not feel like singing ‘‘A Life on 
the Ocean Wave” at such a time as that, but would rather sing, 
‘“‘A Life on the Land I Crave.” Well, we arrived safe in Vic- 
toria that evening, and had to stop there all night, as we had to 
take another steamer next morning for Port Townsend, Seattle 
and Tacoma. We stopped in Seattle about five hours and then 
to. Tacoma, where we took train for Portland —distance, 145 
miles— where we arrived next morning. After leaving the Cana- 
dian Pacific railway, we had to take about 125 miles by water, 
making something like 270 miles by water and land. The train 
crossed the Columbia river on a large ferryboat, arriving in Port- 
Portland has been getting some beautiful 
A large theater has just opened, and 


land about 7 o'clock. 
buildings the last year or two. 
a first-class hotel will be opened soon, with steam heat, elevators, 
etc. There is a fine fountain in front of it, with a beautifully laid 
out roadway for carriages toenter. It contains from three hundred 
to four hundred rooms. The Union Pacific is going to build an 
elegant new depot, as is also the Southern Pacific, that of the 
latter to cost about $1,000,000. 

During the flood we had in Portland the river rose 28% feet 
higher than low water mark, and business men had to hire hacks, 
drays, express wagons, etc.,'and boats to go to their places of 
My employer hired a wagonette to draw us to and from 
A negro offered to carry me 
I saw him take 


business. 
work, and twice I took a boat ride. 
from my shop for 10 cents, but I did not accept. 
one big fellow on his back, and he came near letting him fall 
It was a novel sight to see row boats and horses 
The water on Front street, 


into the water. 
and street cars all mingled together. 





where I work, was nearly level with the floor of our conveyance. | and Lithographer. 
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Some ladies and gentlemen hired a hack, and the water came 
inside so that they had to sit in a stooping position on the seats, 
They hired the hack for style, 


One lady (a 


with their feet drawn up under. 
but got badly left. Some folks got upset in boats. 
handsome brunette) was having her photograph taken while sitting 
in a boat, when a truck came along and upset the boat. Conse- 
quence — too wet to have likeness taken. Another lady was hold- 
ing her hand in the water and dropped a valuable ring off her 
finger, worth about $300. It was found by a gentleman when flood 
receded, and restored to her. Some fellows got some decoy ducks 
to make out they were duck hunting, and Others had fish poles 
with fish fastened on line. Rubber boots were in great demand, 
and men and boys took great delight in wading through the 
streets. The Oregonian pressroom was flooded so deep that they 
had to print the paper in another office. The flood caused great 
destruction in some towns by washing away bridges, lumber, etc., 
and damaging docks and shipping. 

The printing business is quiet in Portland just now, but it is 
expected to brighten up soon. 

We have had a good deal of cold weather for this part of the 
world, although it was about ten degrees above zero, and more 
snow than they have had for years. Eastern people complain 
that they feel very chilly during cold weather, on account, I sup- 
pose, of the dampness in the air. I find the need of my overcoat, 


and people from ’Frisco and lower California call this a blasted 


climate. Oregonians would much rather have rain than frost or 
snow. Some of them believe that frost is very unhealthy in this 


part of the world, but I think this must be a false notion. There 
is an old gentleman in our shop who has a great aversion to frost. 
I amuse myself sometimes by saying to him, ‘‘ What a lovely, 
bright morning this is; how much better this is than rain.” This 
draws forth expressions of speech from the old gentleman that 
would not seem very polite ina letter. The weather was pretty 
mild up to Christmas, although at times a little chilly. The 
temperature is changing now and it is getting warmer. It is not all 
summer‘here, as some folks imagine. A person must live in a 
country to know the truth about it. They have a spell of dry 
weather in eastern Oregon. Wedo not have much wind around 
Portland and the Willamette valley ; but they have very strong 
winds on the Columbia river and the other side of the Cascade 
mountains. 


says that the wind was so strong that he and his family had to take 


I had a letter from my brother last week wherein he 


refuge in the root-house, as he expected every moment his house 
to be blown down, trees being snapped like pipe-stems and falling 
all around. A neighbor of his, half a mile distant, had his house 
carried ten feet away, and another one had his house lifted and 
turned completely around. I suspect the wind must have come off 
the ocean. 

Glad to hear that the World's Fair is to be held in Chicago. 


Yours truly, BE. Gere. 


PRINTERS, KEEP UP YOUR PRICES! 

Every printer who hopes to be successful financially must care- 
fully calculate to make a reasonable profit on every job he turns 
out. This must not be guess work, but positive knowledge. The cost 
of rent, paper, typesetting, proofreading, ink, presswork, must all be 
closely scanned, and then the work must be dispatched as soon as 
possible. Competition in the way of cutting prices below living 
rates will end in ruin. 
end can be averted, and do not seek to reach the result by lowering 


Put your prices to the public so that this 
the wages of your compositors or pressmen. Four or five shillings 
more on a job to the public is but little individually, but to you 
collectively it is a good deal. The printer, who in his eagerness, 
seeks to get a job below cost, injures himself and every member 
of the craft; and, if this course is persisted in, bankruptcy must 
follow. 
tain that scale. Many of our employing printers are young men. 
Will they take our advice, or will they wait until disaster overtakes 
Gentlemen of the craft, pause and think !—/rinting Times 


Unite upon a scale of paying prices, and then let all main- 


them ? 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 
BY JOHN BASSETT. 


NO. IV.—MR. THOMAS HAILING 


HE term 
often as it might be. 
is that of Mr. Hailing, Cheltenham. 
Old England, Mr. Hailing has executed work which reflects credit 
not only on his workmen, but upon the whole of the typographical 
His productions have stimulated others to a higher ideal, 
a marked improvement 


‘‘art”’ unhappily cannot be applied to printing so 
If any man’s work deserves this title it 
In a pleasant nook of 


world. 
and since the issuing of the ‘‘ specimens”’ 
has been noticed in English printing. 

Mr. Hailing was born at Gloucester, October 8, 1830, near the 
Church of St. Mary de Lode, where Bishop Hooper suffered 
martyrdom as ‘‘an obstinate and irreclaimable heretic,” in 1555. 
At a very early age, Mr. Hailing was handed over to the tender 
the aid of the coal cellar, 
His next 


mercies of an old dame who, with 


managed to instil the alphabet and catechism into him 





experience was in a boys’ school where an invalided Waterloo 
veteran with one hand and a hook officiated. He remained under 
this gentleman’s tuition for three years, and at the age of eight, 
his education being finished, entered upon the duties of printer’s 
devil in his grandfather's office at Cheltenham, where, mounted 
upon /we type boxes, he was put to roll at a folio press, and after 
a plentiful crop of blisters on his hands and a disreputable 
acquaintance with sundry ‘‘ monks and friars,” was drafted to 
the office of an uncle who had started as a printer in Gloucester. 
This enterprising uncle of Mr. Hailing’s preferred to work by 
night, so, therefore, the lads had holidays galore, and amused them- 
selves in ‘‘sailing matches that flowed around the old city walls, 


9 


games at quoits, archery, etc.” These pleasant recreations, how- 
ever, did not last long, for in a very short time, the uncle was 
Mr. Hail- 
ing returned to Cheltenham and became an apprentice under his 
grandfather, and after serving the allotted time and one year 


more entered the service of Mr. Matthews, of Liverpool, with 


compelled to relinquish business on his own account. 
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whom he staid until the close of 1852, when he left to arrange 
and take charge of the office of the celebrated engraver, Mr. W. I. 
Linton, at Brantwood, on the banks of Coniston Lake, now, and 
for a number of years past, the residence of John Ruskin. The 
chief work here was the printing of two magazines for Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, M. P.: the Luglish Republic and Northern Tribune. 
They became extinct in 1854, consequently Mr. Hailing sought 
another sphere of labor, and was equally fortunate in the choice 
of district for he removed to the beautiful lake district, and 
worked at Mr. Garnett’s, Windermere, where he laid the type for 
the autobiography of Harriet Martineau, the first lady who wrote 
‘‘leaders” for the daily papers. The first two volumes of the 
autobiography were printed, but did not appear until the year 
after her death in 1877. 

While with Mr. Garnett he received the offer of a foreman’s 
position at Wolverhampton, but on reaching that town was cruelly 
disappointed, for the place proved to be the most abominable pi- 
receptacle one could imagine. There were neither quoins, fur- 
niture, leads nor reglet, except a box full of broken pieces about 


the length of one’s finger, and when a bill had to be set the 


practice was for one to set the lines and another the reglets — the 
latter occupying the most time. There was, however, a mighty 
pyramid of pi, and like Aunt Chloe’s big drawer, in which she 
kept everything — because ‘twas handy you know —all the sorts 
were there, you ov/y had to find them! The old tale—the men 
had been on piece —no pay for distribution. Jobs dropped for 
As may be imagined, this state of 





sorts — picked,. pi, pyramid. 
things could not go on and in a few months was closed. 

Mr. Hailing now returned to Cheltenham to take charge of the 
office wherein he had served his apprenticeship, which, on the 
death of his grandfather he had inherited. The business was 
quadrupled in a remarkably short space of time, and with its 
development he conceived the idea of starting a weekly news- 
paper, but his quixotic idea only found support in the head school- 
Therefore the project had to be abandoned. 

” is due the first 


master. 

To ‘‘the father of modern English printing 
practical idea of a specimen exchange, which he communicated to 
Mr. Robert Hilton (Aritish Printer) in September, 1879, with a very 
substantial result in September of the following year by the appear- 
ance of Volume I, of which John Ruskin writes: ‘‘ How gladly 
I hear of an association of printers who will sometimes issue work 
in a form worthy of their own craft and showing to the uttermost 
the best of which it is capable. It seems to me also that a lovely 
field of design is open in the treatment of decorative type — not in 
the mere big initials in which one cannot find the letters — but in 
delicate and variably fantastic ornamentation of capitals, filling 
of blank spaces, or musically divided periods and sentences and 





breadths of margin.” 
In November, 1877, Mr. Hailing published the first number of 


his Circular (a quarterly trade journal). These Czrcedars have the 
peculiarity of being printed in various colors and always display- 
ing a series of a newly cut letter — generally about six sizes. In 
No. 3 there is a unique page of carved lines; No. 7 ‘‘A daily 
prayer for printers”! No. 8 contains an injunction to compos- 
itors that ‘‘a still tongue maketh a full stick’’; No. 20 (1887) was 
printed in gold in commemoration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and 
claims to be the first trade journal entirely printed in gold. 

In 1879 Mr. Hailing issued the first volume of his ‘‘ Specimens 
of General Printing,” ros. 6d. each. I asked Mr. Hailing whether 
he experienced any difficulty in producing such work in his own 
office. The following is the reply: ‘‘As regards the setting up of 
specimen books, I don’t think there would be any difficulty in the 
matter if one could do the work in rooms apart from the general 
jobbing — keeping clear of the rush and interference of outsiders 
or loafers. Many a well-designed job is utterly ruined by inat- 
tention to 7¢ and attention to some idle twaddler standing by. 
Usually a lot of time is absorbed every a fancy job and too little 7x 
it, the former is deducted from the latter with the usual result — 
mediocrity.” The subject of the frontispiece in Volume I is Ben- 
jamin Franklin, presented by Messrs. MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
of Philadelphia, and the title page in the Japanesque-medieval style, 
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worked in three colors and gold, deserves everything that has been 
said of it. Volume II appeared in 1882. The frontispiece is Mr. 
Kelly (American Model Printer). ‘There is also a short sketch and 
portraits of the four Harpers. Mr. Hailing introduced a ‘‘ Profit 
Sharing Scheme” toward the close of last year. As the rules may 
be interesting, I give them in full: 


‘*ALL FOR EACH AND EACH FOR ALL.”’ 

1. From and after the 8th of October, 1889, the surplus (if any) of the 
clear profits of the business, beyond such definite sum as is for the time being 
reserved, shall be divided into two equal parts; one thereof to be distributed 
as a bonus by the employés, in the manner defined by these rules, and the 
other to be retained by the employer. 

2. The employés entitled to participate in the profits for any financial 
year are such as were employed at the commencement of such year. 

3. The scheme is to continue in force only until notice is given to the 
employés putting an end thereto; but such notice, unless given during some 
month of October, will not take effect until the end of the financial year cur- 
rent at the time it is given. 

4. The employés’ share of profits accruing in each financial year is to be 
distributed among the participants in proportion to their respective wages at 
the beginning of such year. 

5. An employé whose service ends from any cause loses all right to bonus 
for the financial year in which his serviceends. Sums thus lost go wholly to 
increase the distribution to the other employés. 

6. If an employé ceases to be in the service by reason of any act or 
default on his part, causing loss or damage, his bonus shall be applied to 
making good such loss or damage. 

7. The employés, or any of them, will have neither the rights nor liabili- 
ties of partnership; nor are they to intermeddle or be concerned in the man- 
agement, the accounts, or the bookkeeping of the business. 

8. Alterations or modifications of these rules, which experience may sug- 
gest as desirable, may from time to time be made, but such changes, unless 
made during some month of October, are not to take effect until the end of 
the financial year current at the time they are made. 

‘*Financial year’? means the year from the 8th of October to the 8th of 


October. 


Mr. Hailing was the first English printer who introduced 
American type, both wood and metal, into this country, and 
made it known by using the beautiful faces in his own work. 
He also established the first agency for the sale of American 
type, and, considering the immense sale it now has (which would 
be considerably larger if there were no pirates), Mr. Hailing’s 
American confréres should feel very grateful for the boon thus 
conferred. 

Mr. Hailing is a churchwarden of the Unitarian church (an 
eloquent New Year’s address from him appears in Christian Life of 
January 25), Cheltenham, but in politics a Gladstonian radical, 
therefore he cannot claim to be a believer in Bishop Hall’s theory 
that ‘‘moderation is the silken string running through the pearl 
chain of all virtues.” Mr. Hailing, in all his work, has shown 
that he isa master crattsman and one to whom, judging by the 
amount of really excellent general work produced (from cards to 
elaborate posters), this class of printing is not only a source of 
pleasure but of profit. The carping brethren of the profession 
would do well to emulate the doings of men like Mr. Hailing, 
instead of having for their one ambition c/eaf printing without the 
slightest thought or care as to how the job will look. It has been 
demonstrated again and again that good printing does pay ; then why 
go on in this deplorable way year after year, without the slightest 
deviation from the groove to raise the moral tone of the workman. 
A change would be greatly appreciated, even if it were only to 
remove the stigma that printers are a ‘‘drunken lot.” 


REPRESENTATIVES of an English syndicate have been at Water- 
town, New York, investigating the plant and business of the Rem- 
ington Paper Company. It is stated, that if the report of the 
experts is favorable, this and three other large plants will become 
the property of the syndicate within a short time. The concerns 
involved in the transaction are Remington Paper Company, of 
Watertown; the Hudson River Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Palmer Falls; Glens Falls Paper Manufacturing Company and 
the Rochester Paper Company. The united mills will be man- 
aged and operated upon a capitalization of about $5,000,000. 
One-third of the stock is to be held by the present owners of 
the plant. . 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF JOURNALISM. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION AT ITS 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION AT PEORIA, FEBRUARY IQ, 1890, 
BY GEORGE W. HARPER, EDITOR OF THE ROBINSON ‘‘ ARGUS.” 


The first meeting of the Illinois Press Association I ever 
attended an address was delivered on the subject of ‘‘ A Quarter 
of a Century of Journalism,” by Paul Selby, of the Springfield 
Journal. During the delivery of the address I heard an irrever- 
ent member of the association remark that Mr. Selby was an 
Egyptian mummy. In an article on the association and its 
doings, published in his paper, this same individual characterized 
the address of Mr. Selby as a dose of morphine that put the 
majority of the audience assembled in the hall of the house of 
representatives to sleep. This caused me to think that a history 
of journalistic experience, at least to some persons, and even mem- 
bers of the guild, was a dull, prosy and uninteresting subject. 

A few years later, at the Leland Hotel, in Springfield, a little 
incident occurred, which convinced me that the circumstance of a 
man having long been connected with the press gave him at least 
notoriety. Passing to the elevator to go to an upper floor, I met 
Long John Wentworth, of Chicago, waiting for the elevator also. 
Having never met Mr. Wentworth before, as we stood there I 
sought to introduce myself, and began by saying I had known him 
by reputation for a number of years, first as an editor, and that 
for several years I had myself been a member of the newspaper 
fraternity. But before I could venture further information he 
broke in with,- ‘‘Are you Paul Selby?” As I was neither 4s 
venerable, sedate, nor so handsome as Mr. Selby, I have often 
thought an apology was due him from some one. 

My experience as editor and publisher of the Robinson Argus 
covers a period of a little over twenty-six years. Six years prior 
to that time I commenced the publication of the pioneer paper at 
the county seat of Crawford county. The town was small, new, 
and a poor town anyway, at that time. So was the paper. It 
was not a success, and died early for the want of circulation. 
When I first essayed the role of a newspaper publisher I was 
scarce seventeen years old, and, boy like, I thought I knew it all, 
and thought I would accomplish wonders — revolutionize things in 
fact —and all that was necessary was to issue the paper, send it 
forth, and the people would fall over each other in their eagerness 
to come forward with their names and dollars. I was just verdant 
enough to part both-my name and hair in the middle. 

_I wondered, then, why the paper had so few subscribers. 
Recently I picked up a copy of this paper, and after running 
through its columns of selections, its gush and slush of original 
matter, noting the entire absence of local news and reference to 
business interests, the careless and indifferent manner of its 
make-up and print, I wondered why anybody took and paid for it. 

My next care, after the failure of this youthful newspaper 
venture, was to get some practical typographical experience, and 
to make a study of newspapers, and more especially country 
journalism, and get some lessons in practical economy and busi- 
ness traits and habits. 

While yet almost a boy, but having learned something, and got 
some experience, I returned to Robinson to again make a venture 
in the field of newspaperdom. I had failed there before when 
there was no opposition, and at least three other ventures in about 
as many years, under like opportunities, had also failed. The field 
was not a very inviting one, especially as another paper had been 
started only a few weeks previous. I believed in the aphorism 
that ‘‘the place to look for a thing is where you lost it." As an 
evidence of the fact that competition is the life of trade, both 
papers are still published. While the 47gus has remained all the 
time under my management, the other paper has had ten changes 
of editors and publishers. 

While I have cast about me for model papers, when I have 
found one that came nearest to my idea of what a paper should 
be, in copying after it, and making such variations as different 
localities and circumstances required, I have endeavored to 
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improve upon my model. Without laying claim to originality, I 
have borrowed ideas and suggestions which, by comparison, have 
awakened inventions and improvements of advantage. 

When I commenced the publication of the (gus such matters 
as local news and local correspondence were given but little, if 
The 


editor who could not write one was expected to call to his aid some 


any, attention. The ‘‘leader” had not yet gone out of date. 
lawyer or politician of high or low degree to write it for him, and 
having this, with literary selections and foreign news of rather 
ancient date not infrequently, the paper was ready to go forth 
regardless of even the more important local happenings and news, 
unless it should be a murder or a disastrous fire. These happening 
a day or two before the date of publication were frequently noted 
in a stickful or two, beginning with, ‘‘We stop the press to 
announce,” etc. It was not considered an important matter then 
that the paper should appear on time, and the old custom of miss- 
ing an issue during the Christmas holidays was scrupulously 
observed by the country weeklies everywhere, and some of them 
took the week of the national anniversary and Thanksgiving, also. 
It was not such a very uncommon occurrence to see a half sheet 
issued occasionally, or an entire issue missed, and the excuse 
offered, ‘‘ A rush of jobwork ;” this rush generally consisting of a 
public sale bill and perhaps one or two other little posters, and 
locking up the office that all hands might go fishing. 

Commencing the publication of the 4”gzs during the war of the 
rebellion, and publishing letters from the boys who went from my 
town and county, gave me some notion of the advantages of corre- 
spondence, and of home and vicinity news, and the Argus was 
among the first papers of the state to organize a corps of local cor- 
respondents in the neighboring towns and communities, to furnish 
local news and happenings. This is a feature now recognized as 
necessary an adjunct to every well-ordered country newspaper as 
are the special correspondents of the city dailies. 

I had not long been publishing the 7gzs until I began to 
realize how little I knew about the business, and it is still a 
matter of great “concern to me that with my twenty-six years 
of experience I know so little about it, when there are so many 
persons without experience in my own town and community, as 
well as elsewhere, that know all about it and are ever ready to tell 
just how it should be done. There is one consolation that I 
know so little about how to conduct a newspaper, and that is in 
the fact that the more I have realized my lack of knowledge the 
greater has been the increase of business. This is attributable to 
the fact that a realization of my ignorance makes me a closer 
student of the business and a seeker after knowledge and further 
My 
aim is to make each successive issue of the 4rguzs an improvement 


enlightenment of how to make a good and successful paper. 


on former ones, and thereby make a paper that the people of my 
community cannot afford to do without. I have found several 
instances where a man would get an economical or penurious 
notion in his head that he could not afford longer to take the 
paper, and would order its discontinuance. In the course of two 
or three weeks he would come back and have his name entered 
again asasubscriber. The truth was his wife scolded about it, 
the children cried for it, and he did not feel just right about it 
himself. He always wanted the back numbers, and if these could 
be had he went home with a good conscience, and confident of 
pleasing his family. He never repeats the experiment, but on 
the contrary more fully appreciates the paper after having been 
without it a few weeks, and commends it to his neighbors. 

I never expect to issue a paper that I cannot improve on, even 
should I live to publish the 4rgus for three more quarter cent- 
uries. One of the greatest helps to me in this endeavor to pro- 
duce a better paper has been an attendance upon the meetings of 
this association, and getting an interchange of views with its intel- 
ligent and experienced members. While hearing papers read 
before the association treating of the various branches of the busi- 
ness, and giving matters of personal experience, new ideas and 
notions advanced, these have awakened thought that produced 
ideas in my own brain that could be used to advantage. I have 


found it to pay well to attend the meetings of the association. 
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Then when I have returned home, and the proceedings have been 
published, and I have received my copy, I have read it over with 
much interest, and, reflecting and considering upon the informa- 
tion and suggestions contained in the papers which had been read 
at the meeting, I have realized that it paid well to bea member 
of the association. I was a member some five or six years before 
I attended one of the annual meetings of the association, and I 
got big interest on my investment in the information and valuable 
suggestions found in the published proceedings. These I have 
carefully filed away, and occasionally look them over with both 
interest and profit. 

Among the other good things accomplished by the association 
during its twenty-five years of existence is making the country 
It has 
ennobled a calling which had been much decried, in many, and I 
might say in most instances, by the country editor himself. It has 
helped emancipate him from the position of a mendicant, his 


editor and publisher better satisfied with his business. 


paper dependent upon the pitiless bounty and doubtful charity of 
ungrateful politicians for support—politicians profuse in promises 
pending an election, but entirely oblivious thereto after the votes 
are counted out, whether successful or not. It has helped raise 
him to the dignity of asserting his rights and his independence of 
this class of individuals, and enabled him to discern between the 
good and bad even in his own party, and to demand a just rec- 
ompense for his labors. Those who were formerly tired and sick 
of country journalism, and ready to sell their plants for a song, 
are today in love with the business, and are not only making a 
comfortable and respectable living, but are enabled to go on an 
occasional excursion, pay their way on railroads and their bills at 
hotels, pay their printers and paper makers promptly, keep out of 
debt, and save up a little money. They are no longer the prey of 
patent-medicine men and advertising sharks. “They no longer 
accept of cigars and free lunches as an equivalent for a puff in the 
paper, but charge a stated price for all business notices, collect the 
same promptly, buy and pay for such necessaries as they require 
and such luxuries as they want and can afford. Two or three free 
tickets to the circus or theater no longer secure the insertion of 
fifty or a hundred lines of ‘‘ readers” and a reduction on the rate for 
a regular advertisement in addition ; but the country editor demands 
and receives pay in cash for all these at regular rates, and if he 
wants to go to the show pays his way like any other man. Hence, 
he does not hear the cry of ‘‘deadhead ” as he enters. 

Every member of this association who has endeavored to profit 
by the lessons given is better off ‘‘ mentally, morally and finan- 
cially,” and undoubtedly on the high road to prosperity. And in 
conclusion allow me to say to all who want to make a success of 
country journalism, if you have found a place where your paper 


give strict attention 


’ 


will ‘‘ fill a long-felt want,” ‘‘stay there,’ 
to business, and you will ‘‘ get there.” Success is bound tu come 
in time. I would not advise you to eschew politics entirely, 
but be not given over to such blind partisan devotion that you 
At the same time let 
Some 


editors have held political offices with credit to themselves and 


cannot see a fault in your own party. 
your partisan independence be tempered with wisdom. 


honor to the nation, but allowing the officeseeking bee to alight 
and remain in your bonnet will very likely detract from your 
usefulness and efficiency as a journalist. As there are exceptions 
to ail rules, I might say that if your party is in power, and a 
postoffice comes in your way, take it in. 


Two large paper mills will shortly commence to run in Brazil, 
the machinery for which has been obtained from Germany, being 
now hearly erected. The paper to be produced at these works 
will be almost exclusively composed of various vegetable fibers 
grown in Brazil; seven or eight hundred workpeople are to be em- 
ployed, and all classes of paper will be made. At present it is 
stated the greater part of the paper used in Brazil is imported 
from Germany and Belgium; some fine papers and other special 


sorts are, however, obtained from France and England. Why not 


from the United States ? 
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‘Cho. MGcGill ra) Go, SVashington, Y.G., thus speak of spectal vales! 

We have, of course, had calls fiom representatives of other houses, offering special cates, texms, Fev 

[or type, hut we have ne disposition to divert our orders fiom the house with which ou dealings 


have always heen satisfactor Y, and fiom which we have always vecetoed our moneys worth, 


ar’ « > - 10 , 7 
Sut: fe) BRarsons, of Gastlewood, South Dakota, thus erpref) themoelves : 


Tour heautt ul little catalo ue of type wat hano. Ole helieve il to he the svellicsl and nealest one 
, Ae df JS 


) 
ever deen, and that the Specimens therein excel any ever gotten out tn the Whnited States. 


™~? ( > ‘ - ‘ C - » ‘ re ™ ‘ 
‘ohe Lioprteto: of the Demociatic Cbd vocate, of QVostminster, bd., wWrlleds: 
~* ss ca , ; . - ~ . 
Ohe Long Jscimer and CHOx<evter have heen in tise nine yedos and four months, and the Wonpareil 


cy? ° . +.» . 
Cfoace printed, in addition to our paper, hlanks and two college monthlics. 


Ghe above Srtiacts aie a few of the 
( : s + (° 
(2 ord O yood AVECt™~ 
Gs 


) ‘ ’ ( > an 
Lately cecel ved (7) OUT Moail 











Phe MacKellar, Smiths 8 Jordan @., Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend 8 loee ©., Agents, Chicago, Ill, 


”* 
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Specimens. from FARMER, LITTLE & CO., Type Founders. 


NEW YORK—63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET $ CHICAGO — No. 154 MONROE STREET. 


AND 62 & 64 GOLD STREET. =) 6“ HAS. B. ROSS, Manacer. 


PRINTERS MUST BUY CONDENSED TYPES 
Another Condensed Face Introduced to Aid-and Please the Job Printer 
Columbian Celebrations 240 





THE FAST OCEAN STEAMERS 
Our Commercial Relations with South America 
Doric Architecture 158 


ANCIENT DORIC TEMPLES 
Many Pictures of Ancient and Modern Buildings 
Household Charms 379 





NEW DORIC CONDENSED 
Dealers in every Requisite used by 
~ Printing Trade 259 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 











THE “REGULAR.” 








4 / 
y Rack Screw t 


\ and 
Table 


jee | 
a | A 
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Cut and Color 


Press. 

































RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 








‘‘HIGH FOUNTAIN” BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 








Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 & 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


: 
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he Gordon Press Works, gl 


Cart 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEW AND OLD STYLE 


(GORDON'S 
RANKLIN 


¥ 3 PRINTING PRESSES. 


eae 
TaN ( WQS 




















& 


or" well-known New Style is built in five 
® Sizes, viz: 13X19, IIxX1I7, 10X15, 9X13 
and 8x 12 (inside the chase). 

We are now also making the Old or Original 
Style Franklin Press with a ‘‘Throw-Off” and 
other improvements, and of a class of work- 
manship heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13 x19, 


10x15 and 8x12 (inside the chase). a 
NEW STYLE WITH GLASTAELER DISTRIBUTION. 








Attention is called to the fact that we make 
all parts of the Gordon Presses 


interchangeable. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AYowXCGRAG ; =a (GREa (GRE) 














The use of our name in connection with 
any other presses is unauthorized. 

George P. Gordon was the inventor and 
patentee of the Gordon or Franklin Press and 
all the improvements thereon. 
All our presses bear the name G, P. GORDON 


on the square girth connecting the frame of the 


press. 





— 


Gordon Press Works, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
Nos. 97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Factory — RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


OLD STYLE. 
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Wet mre issued a 48-page ; 
Specimen Book, containing a 

large selection of some of our 

most attractive and useful illustra- 
* tions, a number of which are done 4a 
in our HALF-TONE process and en- 
tirely new in design. 

SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CTS., 


WHICH AMOUNT WE WILL CREDIT ON FIRST ORDER, 


Donel g Patent Wire «Sting Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886; July 31, 1888); July 16, 1889. 












































See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.} 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power J is os “ “ 3 2 : > e “ 150 
No. 3. = J, ‘g se ‘ . - - - - : - 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, - a? 600 


BE. P. DONNELL MANUFG Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL... 








t 
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T IS NOT such a very difficult thing to make good tools. 
Our recipe is very simple: Good machines and good 
men; plenty of light, air and room; the best material, 
as a matter of course, but not a pound more or an 
ounce less than necessary; a sufficient quantity of 
brains—not a thin coating all over, nor a little bit 
haphazard here and there, but a generous quantity 
distributed throughout the work. The results? Ask 
our customers or write to us direct, so that we can 
refer you, to them. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 Nort THIRD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





J. M. IVES @ CO. 
Bookbinders —~ 


AND PAPER-BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES, 


RULING MACHINES AND PATENT STRIKERS AND IMPROVED 
LAY BOYS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, 
PAMPHLET WIRE STITCHERS, 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, 
PAMPHLET AND BOOK FOLDING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
‘*PEERLESS”” ROTARY POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
CHAMPION PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, | 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 

JOB AND ROLLER BACKING MACHINES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES AND SMASHERS, 
STANDING PRESSES, ALL SIZES, 

BRASS BOUND AND CHERRY PRESS BOARDS, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS AND JACKETS, 

STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
HAND, FOOT AND POWER STABBING MACHINES, 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 


COMBINATION MACHINE FOR ROUND CORNERING, STABBING 
AND PUNCHING HOLES IN PAPER, 
INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 


ROLLS AND ee ROUND AND fadiurel 7 Ti 
anulac « MACH ie 
293 Dearborn St. and 30 Third Ave. CHICAGO. »  @). OL si 











COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


THE ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION IN ANCIENT TENOCH- 
TITLAN. 

NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE CITY OF MEXICO—BY THE WAY—SAN 
ANTONIO AND LAREDO, TEXAS—-THE MEXICAN CAPITAL—CHA- 
PULTEPEC AND GUADALUPE—RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT DIAZ— 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY—SAN LUIS POTOSI AND MONTEREY— 


MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE. 


BY THE HON. PAUL SELBY, FORMERLY OF THE “‘ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL.” 


BOUT noon on Friday, February 21, a party of forty-three 
gentlemen and twenty ladies, who had been in attendance 
for the three days previous on the annual meeting of the 

Illinois State Press Association, at Peoria, took their departure 
from that city for the ancient capital of the Aztecs. They were 
accommodated upon four new Pullman palace sleepers fresh from 
the shops at Pullman, Illinois, and as these were intended for use 
upon the Mexican National railroad, over which the route from 
the Rio Grande to the Mexican capital took us, they became the 
home of the whole party to their destination and (with the excep- 
tion of one car which was changed ex route on the return) back to 
the Rio Grande. The first stage of the journey was taken as a 
‘‘special” over the line of the Jacksonville Southeastern road to 
Litchfield, Illinois, under the personal supervision of W. W. Kent, 
general ticket agent, and D. W. Rider, general manager of that 
road. At Litchfield the train was transferred to the Wabash 
under the guidance of Messrs. Durand and McGee, arriving at the 
Union depot at St. Louis for supper. Here another transfer was 
made to the track of the Iron Mountain & Southern road, and at 
8:30 P. M. we were under way for a southern clime, again going as 
a ‘‘special.” Little Rock, Arkansas, was reached next morning in 
time for a g-o’clock breakfast, and three hours later we were at 
Malvern, the junction with the Hot Springs road. Here our train 
was ‘‘ switched off,” under the superintendence of L. D. Richard- 
son, general manager of the latter road, for a visit to this famous 
health resort, twenty-two miles distant. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


At Hot Springs the party became the guests of the magnificent 
Hotel Eastman, recently erected by Mr. George M. Pullman, of 
Chicago, the Eastmans, of Minneapolis, and other capitalists, at 
a reported cost of over half a million dollars. The buildings, 
including bath and storehouses, etc., are very extensive, with a 
capacity for the accommodation of six hundred to one thousand 
guests. The day of our visit (February 22) being the anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, a bountiful 6 o’clock dinner 
was served to five or six hundred guests, who filled the immense 
dining room, twice as large as that of the Grand Pacific Hotel. The 
menu cards were gotten up in quaint old English style, bound with 
ribbon in patriotic colors and offering many dishes popular with 
our grandmothers a hundred years ago. Mr. O. G. Barron, the 
manager, showed that he not only has no anti-Yankee prejudices, 
but that he knows how to keep a hotel. Guests who found it diffi- 
cult to get their orders filled, attributed all their misfortunes to the 
presence of so many hungry Illinois editors. 


EN ROUTE FOR THE RIO GRANDE. 


Before midnight our train was again under way, and being 
attached to ‘‘ the regular” on the main line of the Iron Mountain 
road, arrived at Texarkana, on the border between Arkansas and 
Texas, for an excellent Sunday morning breakfast. Here we 
passed into the hands of the Texas & Pacific railroad, with C. P. 
Fagin, traveling passenger agent of that road, to look after our 
safety and comfort. During the morning we passed several thriv- 
ing towns, of which Atlanta, Jefferson and Marshall were the prin- 
cipal, and about noon were transferred at Longview to the Inter- 
national & Great Northern railroad, upon which we made the rest 
of the journey to Laredo on the Rio Grande. Some idea of the extent 
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of the great empire of Texas—which we traversed from northeast to 
the southwest—may be formed from the fact that more than half the 
whole distance from St. Louis to the Rio Grande is comprehended 
in that state. As we advanced to the southwest, towns and other 
evidences of civilization became more rare and the cactus and 
‘‘mesquite”” brush more abundant. At Palestine, the home of 
Senator Reagan (ex-postmaster-general C. S. A.), we took, by 
universal consent, the meanest meal of the whole journey, not 
excepting the worst served to us in the land of the ‘‘ Greasers.” 
SAN ANTONIO AND ITS ATTRACTIONS. 

Toward midnight we arrived at the historical city of San 
Antonio, where our programme contemplated a stop of several 
hours, having been compelled with great reluctance to decline an 
invitation from the governor and city authorities to make a stop at 
Austin, the state capital. After an excellent breakfast at the 
Menger Hotel we visited the celebrated ‘‘Alamo,” originally 
founded as a mission about 1720, afterwards serving as a Spanish 
fortress, and in 1836 made memorable by the stubborn defense of 
Texan patriots against a force of 7,000 Mexicans under Santa 
Anna, resulting in the bloody massacre of the whole garrison of 
172 men, of which Colonels Travis, Davy Crockett and James 
Bowie were the leaders. This interesting relic is now the property 
of the state and under the care of the city of San Antonio. There 
are a number of other churches and mission buildings in and 
about San Antonio which dispute priority in age with some of the 
oldest structures in the states, the city itself having been founded 
about two hundred years ago. While presenting evidences of its 
Spanish origin, it furnishes proof of modern enterprise and prog- 
ress. Prominent among these are a handsome new United States 
court house and postoffice building and a city hall in course of 
erection. At the Alamo the whole party were invited to take car- 
riages provided by the citizens and were driven to various points 
of interest, including the military reservation and headquarters of 
the department of Texas, under the command of Gen. D. S. Stan- 
ley ; the San Pedro springs, one of the sources of the San Antonio 
river, a remarkable stream flowing through the city and fed 
entirely by springs which issue from the earth within a few miles 
of the city. The military post is handsomely. located on an eleva- 
tion overlooking the valley of the San Antonio river, and is said to 
be the second largest in the United States. The buildings, which 
are sufficient for the accommodation of four thousand troops, are 
being increased in number, and it is evidently the intention of the 
government to make this the principal military post in the south- 
west. 

Resuming our cars at noon, the next six hours were spent in 
passing over ground contended for between the United States 
army and the Mexicans during the early stages of the Mexican war. 
At 60’clock we arrived at the border city of Laredo, which aspires to 
be regarded as ‘‘ the Chicago of the Southwest.” There the pro- 
gramme contemplated a stay of several hours, the party having 
been invited to accept of a banquet tendered them by the citizens 
of Laredo, and it being also necessary to change the trucks of the 
cars to suit the narrow gauge of the Mexican National road. The 
latter, however, resulted in a detention of twenty-four hours, dur- 
ing which the excursion{sts enjoyed the ‘‘freedom of the city” to 
the widest extent. 

‘“THE CHICAGO OF THE SOUTHWEST.” 


On our arrival at Laredo cars were found in waiting on the 
track of the newly constructed electric street railroad near the 
station to convey the excursionists through the town and to Hotel 
Hamilton, where the banquet of the evening was to take place. 
These (the cars) were at the service of any members of the party 
during their entire stay, the badge of the Illinois Press Associa- 


. tion being regarded as a sufficient introduction and entitling the 


wearer to the right of conveyance to any portion of the city 
reached by the line. Among the points visited was a new part of 
the town recently laid out by the Laredo Improvement Associa- 
tion, which is being rapidly built up with a superior class of dwell- 
ings. Although the older portion of the city bears abundant 
evidence of its ancient Mexican origin in its one-story adobe 
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houses and narrow streets, the spirit of improvement is abroad and 
modern structures are taking their places. The effective work the 
Laredo Improvement Association is doing for the advancement of 
the city by well directed effort is shown by its six miles of electric 
street railway, completed or in process of construction ; a system 
of electric lighting already in operation; the Hotel Hamilton, 
named in honor of Mr. James M. Hamilton, formerly of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, now president of the 
Rio Grande National Bank, to say nothing of business blocks 
projected or in course of construction. Several important manu- 
facturing enterprises have been induced to locate there by offers of 
desirable sites for their buildings. Besides this, Laredo is touched 
by no less than four railroads, with others projected, affording the 
shortest line of railroad communication between the trade centers 
of the United States and Central and Southern Mexico; has large 
sampling and reduction works for the treatment of ores; has a 
Holly water works system ; two national and one private bank; is 
the site of extensive car and machine shops, belonging to the 
Mexican National railroad ; manufactures a superior quality of 
building brick ; is within twenty-five miles of an abundant supply 
of excellent fuel for heating and manufacturing purposes, etc. 
Mr. J. P. Flynn, formerly of Illinois, is president of the Laredo 
Improvement Association and a leading spirit in the improve- 
ments. 

The crowning feature of the stay at Laredo was the banquet at 
Hotel Hamilton in the evening, which lasted from 8:30 to 12, and 
which demonstrated, by the elaborate bill of fare and the good 
speeches from both guests and entertainers, as well as the excel- 
lent music furnished by the military band from Fort McIntosh 
(the military post at that point), that, although on the borders of 
the American republic, we were still within the bounds of Ameri- 
can sympathy and civilizaticn. Speeches were made on the part 
of the citizens and in response to toasts, by Mayor E. A. Atlee, 
Col. Meehan, president of the Board of Trade, Judge H. M. Cate, 
Capt. E. R. Tarver and H. G. Dickinson, and for the association by 
President Scott, of the Bloomington Au//etin; Senator J. H. Shum- 
way, of Taylorville ; J. J. Anderson, of the Nashville Democrat ; 
ex-Senator M. B. Castle, of Sandwich, and Gen. P. C. Hayes, of 
Morris, Ill.—the latter speaking effectively. for national good- 
fellowship on this side the Rio Grande, and for international reci- 
procity between the republics of the United States and Mexico. 


(To be continued.) 





ZINC ETCHING METHODS. 
NO. IV—FROM ‘‘ THE AMERICAN PRESS.”’ 


Now you have got a plate which has been rubbed up and 
gummed in. Wash it off with care, using the large soft water 
sponge and plenty of water. Roll up carefully and wash off. 
Fan dry. Very gentle warmth will assist in perfect drying. Or, 
you have just finished rubbing up something, then wash off and 
fan dry. 

Take the dry plate, in either case, to the dusting box and dust 
in with a broad camel's hair brush and the finest powdered resin. 
Carry it in continuous, light, circling sweeps all over the plate. 
Do not exert any pressure. Sweep off all the resin possible into 
the box. Stand up against the wall. Blow all loose powder with 
bellows. Lay plate in water box and rinse off any loosely clinging 
powder, passing a broad, soft brush, kept for this purpose, over 
the plate under water. 

Now lay the plate in the first etching box, rock it slowly ten or 
fifteen times. Take out, drain, lay in the water box and pass the 
sponge over it. This is not an etching, but a clearing of the plate, 
which permits one to see that the drawing is all in or not, and 
when taken out drained, gently dried with soft linen rag by patting 
with it, not wiping, warm it gently on the hearth, hardly enough 
to be perceptible to the hand; complete the drying by fanning. 
If decidedly warmed the lines might flow. 

Lay the plate upon the table, the arm-board over it; rub a little 
bit of etching ink No. 1 up, not too thin, with a few drops of 
turpentine. (Rectified turpentine can oen/y be used in all inking 
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operations.) With a fine pointed red sable brush retouch all 
defective lines, dots, etc. This operation takes much time, and 
should be avoided as far as possible by starting with a faultless 
print, transfer or drawing. Any smut must be removed by the 
broad scraping needle. Any filled-in lines can be opened with the 
sharp needle point. 

Lay on the stone, pass the phosphoric gum sponge over it, 
squeeze out the water sponge and pass over the plate and remove 
the gum. Roll with slight pressure in a@// directions, changing the 
lay of the plate often. When the ground begins to show a gray 
tone, pass the gum sponge over all, wipe off with the water sponge, 
roll again. Repeat the rolling to the third time, rolling carefully 
and slapping before any smut begins to show. Don’t touch with 
either gum or water sponge this time, but fan dry, take to powder 
box and dust in well with the resin. Let the plate lie for half an 
hour, so the ink can absorb and dissolve the powder. Repeat the 
dusting-in, blow off, rinse off in water box with sponge, and put in 
first etching box for first etching. As soon as the plate turns 
gray, set the box to rocking and sweep the plate from time to time, 
or in a slow, continuous manner, with a broad camel’s-hair brush, 
such as is used for water brush in copying letters. 

HOW LONG TO ETCH. 

This is a matter of judgment. A drawing or print with strong 
lines can bear longer and deeper etching than a delicate subject. 
The etcher must depend on himself. He is not merely to stand 
and rock and brush, but watch and study his subject. His under- 
standing of this will tell him when to stop. Nothing, even of the 
finest lines or points, can be bitten into; none must have their 
cap of ink etched away. All must come out as it went in, only 
with a slight relief. In general, subjects of medium fineness, and 
all coarser, will stand etching until a slight silvery line shows at 
the side of each ink spot and line. But in general it is better to 
not take any risk of overdoing, or of undercutting the lines. One 
fault is as bad as the other, for while lines eaten into require much 
time for retouching, those which are undercut catch gum, hinder 
rolling up, and may, for the lack of subsequent coating, be lost 
altogether. /¢ ¢s the end of each rolling up hereafter, to coat the sides 
of the line down to the plate. Anything which interferes with. this 
is harmful. These remarks apply to the whole course of the etch- 
ing. Hence we can see that it is impossible to give a set number 
of etchings, for all depends on the character of the drawing. The 
range is from two to fifteen etchings. 

Now, the plate being sufficiently etched, say enough to show a 
fine silver rim around the lines, lift out of bath with hook, lay in 
water, brush off, dry by patting with soft rags, slightly dampened, 
lay on the hearth till the lines turn blacker with a slight luster, 
showing that the ink and powder are melted; cool off. Lacker 
back and edges of plate and surface up to one-quarter inch of 
drawing all round, with a lacker composed of equal parts of gum 
sandarac and shellac dissolved in methylated spirits. Color with 
aniline violet or venetian red, to make it visible. Let it dry hard. 
Don’t need to be thick; a free-flowing varnish is sufficient. Look 
over the plate and see if any retouching is necessary. Iecollect 
that no retouching can be permanent unless applied just after 
etching and while plate is warm. 

SECOND. 

Lay on stone, pass over with phosphor gum, then with water 
sponge, roll up, taking more color, applying more pressure, for 
now the ink must be made to cover the sides of the lines. Roll 
till the ground begins to gray, then gum, sponge off and repeat; 
roll for third or fourth time till the silver rim is covered down to 
plate, but with no smut on the ground, for after this rolling the 
gum and water must not touch the plate. Dry with bellows or 
fan,, powder and cleanse as heretofore, and if a delicate subject, 
etch again in the first bath as before. Ifa fairly strong subject, 
put it into the second bath of 1.010 degrees. Rock, brush, and 
watch the drawing. Look out for the outlying tint lines and faint 
dots or points. If any danger threatens them, take out and put it 
into the water bath, and repeat the whole series of manipulations. 
If all goes well, etch till again a tiny silvery rim is visible. 
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Now into the water bath, sponge off, drain, dry, and put on the 
hearth and make positively hot till a decided melting of ink and 
powder occurs. Cool off, gum, wipe off, roll with more ink, ze// 
distributed, increased pressure. Repeat gumming, wiping, rolling 
several times, until the silvery line is covered; the last time roll 
up, omit gum and water, but fan dry, powder in well, twice with 
the mixed powder. Lay in water box, cleanse, rinse, and put into 
the second bath again. Rock, brush and give a longer etching till 
a more decided silver rim shows than heretofore. ‘The beginner 
will do well to quietly await the action of the bath; the experienced 
chemigraph will know how to hasten matters by the addition of a 
few drops of acid. When finished repeat the previous manipula- 
tions of the plate. But the strength, 1.030, of the bath now to be 
used, requires a stronger covering. Gum, wipe over with water 
sponge, roll up vigorously in all directions with more ink and 
pressure. 
BATH OF I.030 DEGREES. 

Some of the fine work should have been closed in by the 
previous rolling up. Most, if not all, the close tint should now fill 
in. Repeat the rolling up series of operations. Probably now 
even the most careful work will not avail to cover the lines down 
to the plate. Dry it off with bellows, powder well, rinse off as 
usual, brush with the water brush if necessary, sponge off under 
water till all the powder has disappeared from the zinc, drain and 
lay wet upon the stone, roll in well until covered duly on the sides 
of the lines, repeat if necessary, dry the plate powder twice, dust 
off, rinse and cleanse thoroughly, put it on the hearth, heat till it 
turns black and shiny. The closing in of open work is now more 
complete. It can now be etched in all probability until a relief is 
attained equal to a 4-ply bristol card. It is presumed that after 
every etching any necessary retouching has been attended to, with 
the brush and thinned ink, and it may be advised this time not to 
be afraid of a long etching, for it is quite unlikely any damage can 
ensue, all parts being well protected. Plates containing large 
open spaces may heat in the bath by chemical action, hence it is 
well in such cases to take them out and cool off well under the 
hydrant, then go ahead again. Neglect of this may sometimes 
spoil a plate when least expected, because it may seldom occur. 

(To be continued.) 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents pertaining to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who 
will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 

IsSUE OF MARCH 4, 1899. 
422,430—Ink, printing. J. McClosky and C. F. Farwell, Boston, Mass. 
422,883—Printing machine. C. H. Haywood, Springfield, Mass. 
422,572—Printing machine, feeding apparatus. C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, 
Roi. 
422,715—Printing press, two revolution cylinder. J. W. Butterfield, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
422,576—Printing presses, knife box rubber for: W. H. Eager, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
IsSUE OF MARCH 11, 1890. 
423,156—Printers’ galley. L.R. and A. D. Ross, Deer Lodge City, Mont. 
423,394—Printing attachment for paper reels. T. G. Saxton, Lexington, Ky. 
423,153—Printing machine. J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 
423,077—Printing machine dial. C. B. Nichols, Springfield, III. 
IssuUE OF MARCH 18, 1890. 
423,559—Printers’ galley. S. E. Horne, Toronto, Ont. 
423,661—Printing press, registering gauge for. J. Brooks, Plainfield, N. J. 
423,660—Printing presses, set-off mechanism for. J. Brooks, Plainfield, N. J. 
ISSUE OF MARCH 25, 1890. 
423,911—Printing machine. J. Derriety, Paris, France. 
424,097—Printing machine, cylinder. C. B. Cottrell, Stonington, Conn. 
424,150—Printing paper bags, machine for. O. G. Vanderhoff, Lexington, Ky. 
424,029—Printing presses, ink feeding attachment for. F. J. Seder, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Tue Badger Paper Company has recently contracted to furnish 
the San Francisco “.xaminer with from 300,000 to 350,000 pounds 
of paper per month. This is one of the largest standing orders 
held by any paper manufacturing firm in the Fox River Valley. 
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LAID OVER. 


Several communications have been unavoidably laid over till 
the May issue. Contributors, owing to the press on our columns, 
must excuse the delay in the appearance of their articles. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. P., Emporia, Kansas: Where can I secure a Volapiik gram- 
mar and other works necessary to learn the language ? 

Answer.—It can be secured of ‘‘The Office Company,” New 
York City. 

J. B. M., Winnipeg: Will you kindly let your readers have the 
modus operandi of zine etching, and where the transfer paper and 
ingredients may be had ? 

Answer.—Exhaustive articles on zinc etching, etc., will be 
found on pages 270, 359, 450 and 652 of Volume VII of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

G. W., Toledo, Ohio: Where can I obtain ‘‘ Practical Print- 

ing,” by John Southward, and what is its price ? 
Answer,.—The third edition of this work has recently been 
issued. It consists of two volumes, though the volumes can be 
purchased separately. If both are wanted send check or postoffice 
order for $2 to J. M. Powell & Son, 33a Ludgate Hill, London, 
England. 

B. E., Madison, Wisconsin: Have you any work (cheap, paper 
cover, costing about 50 cents) on electrotyping, which would give 
thorough instructions to dosame? Do you intend to give such 
information in your journal ? 

Answer.—We know of no such work as you inquire about. 
We have published several articles on the subject you refer to in 
the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

T. R., East Walpole, Massachusetts: Would you be kind 
enough to inform me in your April issue if there is an agent in 
America for Stoer Bros.’ printing ink, and if so, give the address 
of the concern ? 

Answer.—The inks of Stoer Bros., ink manufacturers, England, 
can be obtained of J. H. Bonnell & Co., Tribune building, New 
York, and 419 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

J. J. M., New York City: Will you please mention through 
THE INLAND PRINTER the names of a few books which you think 
would be of interest to pressmen ? Can you also tell me the name 
of a book which treats on how to mix colors, and where I can get 
such a book, and oblige. 

Answer.—Write to A. V. Haight, Poughkeepsie, New York, or 
send $6.50 to J. F. Earhart, 168 Vine street, Cincinnati, for a copy 
of ‘‘ The Color Printer,” to be issued July 1, 1890. 

A. M. R., Wellsboro, Pennsylvania: I have been troubled to 
get a good machine oil for my presses. Have used for some time 
sperm oil, costing $2 a gallon, but after about so long the presses 
run hard, and the journals heat so that I have to go over them and 
cut it out with kerosene or lye in the oil holes. I keep my presses 
clean and well wiped up when not in active use, so that it is not 
neglect. It is in the quality of the oil used. Can you suggest 
anything better than the sperm oil ? No doubt other pressmen 
have had the same difficulty. 

Answer.—Use machine oil. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Many people who have no difficulty in reading a French jour- 
nal or book, find it a nuisance to translate the metric into English 
measures and weights. For such the following rule may be useful. 
To convert grammes to ounces, avoirdupois, multiply by 20 and 
divide by 567. To convert kilogrammes to pounds, multiply by 
1,000 and divide by 454. To convert litres to gallons, multiply by 
22 and divide by 100. Toconvert litres to pints, multiply by 88 
and divide by 50. Toconvert millimetres to inches, multiply by 
1o and divide by 254. To convert metres to yards, multiply by 70 
and divide by 64. 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 

State of trade is very good although collections are rather 
slow. Prospects for a large spring business are flattering. 

The office of the Sforting News has been removed from the 
rooms on Market street to commodious quarters on the third floor 
of the Star Sayings Building. Editor Spink has acquired a good 
amount of financial success by giving to his patrons a first-class 
sporting paper. 

The Weekly Fournal of East St. Louis was on March 12 
changed into a daily, and remains under the former management. 
It has appeared so far as an evening sheet but we are informed 
that it will soon be a morning paper. We are pleased to see this 
evidence of advancement in our neighboring city. 

The Writers’ Club, mentioned in our last as having been 
formed, is now fairly launched and holds regular meetings in 
the old Odd Fellows Building. The membership is increasing 
rapidly. 

‘The Printers’ Fourna/, the organ of the local typographical 
union, has now reached its seventh number. We would suggest 
to the board of managers that they should see to it that there is 
not such a large percentage of matter printed from week to week 
without the simple formality of a change in the ‘‘make-up.” Fill 
up with something new each week. 

Mr. C. W. Hoffman, a well known local artist, secured the 
prize offered by the PAladelphia Ledger for a design for a show bill 
to advertise the World's Fair. Wecan thus be content that one 
of our residents will furnish the design for advertising the fair even 
though we lost the fair itself. We will say in this connec- 
tion that Chicago will receive the full and complete assistance of 
St. Louis in making the fair the grandest exposition that the world 
has ever seen. It must be admitted that the citizens of Chicago 
are ‘‘hustlers,” and generally attain that which they attempt to 
accomplish. 

The Frederick Printing Company has removed to the fine rooms 
at 221 Olive street, where they are established handsomely. 

A person could probably travel all over the city at the present 
time and not find a proprietor who would talk to him many min- 
utes upon any subject but business, as they are all too busy, and 
no workman need want for work now. 

On March 26 was held the annual election of officers of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 8, at the hall of the Victoria Club. A large 
vote (431) was polled, and the race was close in some instances, 
especially that for delegates to the international meeting. The 
officers elected are as follows: President, Hugh T. McMurtry ; 
vice-president, William G. Hill; secretary-treasurer, James Friel, 
Sr.; chairman finance committee, B. F. Heirs; delegates to the 
International Typographical Union, G. H. Stone and W. W. Ross ; 
board of trustees, S. D. Holden, Wilfred Dandurand, P. F. 
Coghlan. 

Mr. Orville D. Orton, who has been connected with the St. 
Louis Printers’ Supply Company for some years past, has severed 
his connection with that firm and is now with the J. E. Mangan 
Printing Company, holding a position in the business depart- 
ment. 

A new evening daily, by name Zhe Evening Cll, recently made 
its appearance, being published by a company of gentlemen, of 
which the following are the principal ones: W. H. Blake, W. A. 
Stebbins, G. C. Bryan, J. G. Snow and W. H. Garland. It will 
be independent in politics and will serve the people rather than 
any ring of politicians, we glean from its prospectus. The price 
is only 10 cents per week, and the office of publication is at 617 
Pine street. THE PRINCEss. 

PERSONAL. 

During the past month we acknowledge calls from the follow- 
ing gentlemen: F. Driscoll, Jr., Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Charles A. Drach, St. Louis; Col. Albert W. Swalm, president 
Iowa Press Association, Oskaloosa, Iowa; C. W. Worthington, 
Evansville, Ind.; George H. Sanborn, New York; C. F. Hynes, 


Denver, Colorado. 








JAMES J. PENNY, 


Second vice-president of the Illinois Press Association, and first 
vice-president of the Southern Illinois Press Association, was born 
in Franklin county, Illinois, November 2, 1856 ; received a common 
school education, and at the age of seventeen entered the Fournal 
office at Vienna, Illinois, to learn the printing trade ; became pub- 
lisher of that paper two years later, but failed to make a success of 
it, financial or otherwise. In 1887 he published the Uzion, at 
Anna, Illinois, for a short time, and, in the language of a contem- 

















porary, ‘‘ranitinto the ground.” After working in many different 
offices in the state he finally purchased the Perry county Democrat, 
at Pinckneyville, in 1881, of which paper he is still the publisher 
and proprietor. Under his management this paper has been a 
financial success, and will compare favorably with the country 
newspapers of the state in other respects. The subject of this 
sketch is an ardent democrat, and takes an active interest in 
politics both personally and with his paper. On July 4, 1882, Mr. 
Penny was married to Miss Bertha Sullivan, of Pinckneyville, and 
to the wisdom displayed in this transaction is due, in no small 
degree, his success with the Democrat. Beside doing local and 
editorial work, when the occasion requires Mrs. Penny can make a 
full hand at the case. 


WORTH MAKING NOTE OF. 

Every time I refuse a drink of liquor J am improving my 
manhood. 

Every time I spend a dollar foolishly I am opening a pauper’s 
grave. 

Every time I pay rent I am taking so much away from a home 
of my own. 

Every time I speak a kind word I am adding a brick to my 
temple of manhood. 

Every time I buy an article I am encouraging the manufacturer 
or producer. 

Every time I pay a debt Iam doing right and helping to put 
money in circulation. 

Every time I refrain speaking in defense of a friend I prove 
that I am not a friend.— Dry Goods Chronicle. 
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FRED W. COON, 


Who was recently elected secretary of the Wisconsin Press Asso- 
ciation for the third term, is a native of Wisconsin, and thirty-nine 
years of age. He was born in southern Dane county, of farmer 
parents, June 14, 1850. He received an academic education at 
Albion Academy, and completed a college course at the State Uni- 
versity, graduating with the class of 1871. The next year after 
leaving college he entered the newspaper field by starting the 
Oconomowoc Loca/, published at a famous summer resort in 
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Waukesha county. He continued this business for nine years. In 
1882 he purchased the Wisconsin Zodéacco Reporter, published in the 
center of the tobacco-growing district of the state, and conducted 
both newspapers for nearly two years, but finding the duties too 
onerous he sold his Oconomowoc property and removed to Edger- 
ton in 1884. The growth of the tobacco industry in the state, 
which is now second in rank of the cigar-leaf states in the country, 
brought to this paper a very extended circulation, and it became at 
once the acknowledged authority upon all matters pertaining to 
tobacco in the West. In 1884-85, Mr. Coon was assistant chief 
clerk of the senate, and had previously been proofreader in the 
lower house. He was first elected secretary of the Press Associa- 
tion in 1885, and has continued to hold the office since. Was 
delegate to the National Editorial Association from his state to the 
conventions at San Antonio and Detroit. 





THE NEW YORK TYPOTHET. 


The New York Typothete held its twenty-fifth annual election 
for officers Tuesday, April 8. William C. Martin was reélected 
president; Theodore De Vinne, first vice-president; Douglas 
Taylor, second vice-president ; William C. Rogers, corresponding 
secretary, and John J. Hellenbeck, treasurer. 

An influential delegation was dispatched to Albany on Wednes- 
day, April 9, to be heard before the Senate Committee on Labor 
in opposition to teaching typesetting to convicts and their employ- 
ment in convict prison printing, as recently contracted for by 
certain unscrupulous individuals. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


KIBBE PRINTING Company, Toledo, Ohio. A batch of pro- 
grammes, invitations, etc. A number of them embossed and in 
colors. 

GAZETTE-JOURNAL PUBLISHING ComPaANny, Stanley Crane com- 
positor, Hastings, Nebraska. Several specimens of plain printing, 
clean and neat. 

C. J. Ketty, Denver, Colorado, programme for fourth annual 
ball of Denver Typographical Union. Very neatly and suggest- 
ively classified and arranged. 

THE SALES Book Company, Mechanics’ Falls, Maine. Several 
samples of good, every-day work, the presswork of which is 
specially commendable. 

W. H. SHERwoop, Garrettsville, Ohio. Specimens which 
would be a credit to a city of 100,000, much less to a little town 
of 1,000 inhabitants. Where there’s a will there’s generally a 
way. 

J. W. Franks & Sons, Peoria, Illinois. Specimens of lithog- 
raphy, which for design, execution and finish challenge favor- 
able comparison with any similar work turned out in the United 
States. 

STAR PRINTING House, Elmira, New York. Several specimens 
of every-day work. Weare not enamored, however, of the firm 
business card, as its main feature lacks character and distinctness. 

D. B. Lanpis, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Book of specimens 
of artistic printing, plain and in colors. On the whole the samples 
shown are worthy of commendation, though the presswork could 
be materially improved. 

BuEL, MALTER & HuBBELL, Cleveland, Ohio. A large number 
of specimens of commercial printing, such as business cards, 
note, letter and bill heads, statements, etc., every one of which 
may truthfully be claimed as a first-class job. 

W. D. Pace, Fort Wayne, Indiana. A very pretty souvenir 
programme of sixteen pages, the designs and composition of which 
prove that they are the work of a thoroughly qualified printer. The 
presswork is equally deserving of commendation. 

LEIGHTON BROTHERS, Minneapolis. A sumptuous menu for 
the banquet in honor of the National Association of Builders, 
printed on cambric cardboard. The design is unique and attract- 
ive, and the composition and presswork are executed in first-class 
style. 

Joun J. Day, New York City. Printers’ souvenir, printed by 
request, on a 9 by 13 Gordon. The advertisements thereon are 
set up with taste and judgment, are attractive and distinct, printed 
on enameled paper, and the presswork reflects credit alike on the 
pressman and the press. 

GisBs, SHALLARD & Co., Sydney, Australia. Card, in colors, 
issued by Gibbs, Shallard & Co's Companionship, to their fellow 
craftsmen, January 1, 1890. It is neatly designed and creditably 
executed. The register is excellent, the colors and tints harmoni- 
ous, and taken altogether we consider it a very creditable job. 

W. M. Moorenouse, Oil City, Pennsylvania. A very at- 
tractive and neatly executed assortment of letter and note heads, 
programmes, etc., plain and in colors. We have before had 
occasion to speak favorably of the work turned out by this gentle- 
man, and the specimens now before us but confirm the high 
opinion of his ability as an artistic job printer. 

Joun Lewis & Son, artistic printers, Selkirk, Scotland. A 
number of colored specimens, which prove that the name of 
‘artistic printers” is well deserved. The design, execution, 
presswork, arrangement and harmonious blending of colors in 
every folder, card and programme sent is worthy of the highest 
praise. Why any compos mentis customer would accept a botched 
job after looking at these gems is something beyond our compre- 
hension. Hurrah for the good little town of Selkirk. 

Atso from A. W. Michener, Minneapolis, samples of clean, 
every-day work; Journal Printing Company, Jamestown, New 








York ; A. W. Stetson, Quincy, Massachusetts ; //eva/d print, Col- 
lins, Illinois, Will Eskew, compositor, several tasty, well printed 
jobs; Brick City Printing Company, Ocala, Florida; John C. 
Rand, Boston, Massachusetts, business card in colors; Herald 
Company, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; W. H. Wright, Jr., Buffalo, 
very handsome combined blotter, business card and calendar; 
Bell Printing & Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia, 
business card in colors, attractive and well balanced ; ? ess office, 
Peabody, Massachusetts; George B. Turner, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William Marshall & Co., Melbourne, Australia, calendar in 
colors; H. E. Tuttle, Osage, Iowa; James M. Colville, Gales- 
burg, Illinois; souvenir programme, W. D. Page, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, a specimen of printing which is an honor to any office. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


THE South Dakota Press Association at its last meeting decided 
to hold winter sessions at the state capital in future. 

THE meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Edi- 
torial Association will be held in the Burnet House, Cincinnati, on 
Wednesday, May 7, at 10 o'clock, a. M. The annual session of 
the association will be held in the State House, Boston, June 
24, 25, 26 and 27. 

A caLL for the organization of a press club in the Crescent 
City has been signed by Henry Dufilho, Esq., Hon. T. H. Ryan, 
Duncan F. Young, A. C. Lindauer and many others; and it is 
confidently expected the journalists of New Orleans will soon be 
organized on a broad and solid basis. 


Five ladies are on the programme announced by the Executive 
Committee of the Louisiana State Press Association for its annual 
meeting in May. Mrs. M. R. Field, of the /%cayune, Mrs. Leon 
Jastremski, of the Weekly Louisiana Review, Mrs. Julia Rule and 
Mrs. Ella Bentley will have essays, and Mrs. Addie McGrath Lee 
will contribute a poem. 

THE Massachusetts Press Association will make its annual 
excursion this year to the Old Dominion. The party will leave 
Boston by water via the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation 
Company, on May Io, at 2 P. M., arriving at Norfolk at noon on 
the 12th. Thence they will proceed via the Norfolk & Western 
railroad and make a circuit of the state, visiting Roanoke, Bristol, 
Radford, Pocahontas, Bluefield, Lynchburg, Petersburg and 
Richmond. The party will return to Boston on May 22. 


THE editors of Minnesota will meet at Mankato, Saturday, 
june 7, atrp.m. After partaking of an entertainment tendered 
them by the citizens of that enterprising town, they will leave for 
Chicago on the same evening, on a trip to Washington, arriving at 
the Capitol City on the afternoon of the goth, where they will 
spend four days, visiting Mount Vernon, the Soldiers’ Home, pub- 
lic buildings, etc., and other noted places, leaving for Minnesota 
Friday evening, June 13, arriving in St. Paul, Sunday afternoon, 
June 15, in time for all outgoing trains, having been absent nine 
days. 

AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
Press Association recently held at Detroit, July 8 was decided 
as the date of the next meeting, and Saginaw as the location. 
Provided the members consent, the committee propose to complete 
arrangements for a trip that is certainly an inviting one. The 
route as outlined will be from Saginaw to Cheboygan (Mich.) 
and the ‘‘Soo” by boat, thence to Iron Mountain, where are situ- 
ated the largest iron mines in the world. From this point to 
St. Paul by rail, from St. Paul on the Northern Pacific to Yellow- 
stone Park, thence to Helena, Montana, Salt Lake City, and return 
via Denver, Omaha, and Chicago. The trip thus outlined, and to 
be punctuated by receptions and banquets given by the local press 
associations along the route, is certainly one of the most delightful 
which can be imagined. The railroads are to furnish transporta- 
tion in exchange for adyertising, which will be an important item 
with many of the members. The cost, it is estimated, will not 
exceed $75 per person. Delegates desirous of going should address 
the secretary, Mr. F. Slocum, Caro, Michigan. 


© 
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NOTES OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRESSMEN’S 
UNION. 


Charters have recently been granted to Louisville, Topeka, 
Denver, Washington and Omaha pressmen’s unions. Also to the 
job pressmen of Boston. 

The state of affairs in New York among pressmen is very prom- 
ising. The Adams and Cylinder Association No. 51 keeps contin- 
ually increasing in membership. It now runs considerably over 
three hundred, which, for a pressmen’s union, even in such a large 
city, is a good showing. 

There is one feature connected with the Adams and Cylinder 
Association of New York City that should commend itself to the 
pressmen throughout the country, and that is the benevolent feat- 
ure attached to membership therein. Any member who has the 
misfortune to fall sick receives, from the second week of his sick- 
ness, $7 a week for six months, if he should continue sick so long. 
At the expiration of six months, the benefits may be continued 
from month to month by vote of the union, and, as a matter of 
fact, always are, some members having been in receipt of benefits 
for two or three years. 





JAMAICA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1891. 
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The above illustration will give our readers a correct idea 
the exterior of the International Exposition which will be held 
the island of Jamaica, B. W. I., in January, 1891, under the 
auspices of the government of Jamaica. A large space has been 
allotted for American’exhibits, and as no charge will be made for 
space in the exposition buildings nor duties levied on any of the 
exhibits unless sold in the island, it is hoped the manufacturers of 
the United States will make a creditable display. All information 
as to the scope and object of the exhibition can be obtained by 
addressing Mr. Thomas Amor, secretary, Stewart Building, 280 


Broadway, New York. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TYPOTHETZE. 


The third annual meeting of the typothetz of Philadelphia 
has been held. The annexed is the new directory of officers : 
President, John R. McFetridge ; first vice-president, William H. 
Hoskins; second vice-president, J. RK. Jones ; recording secretary, 
John W. Wallace ; corresponding secretary, W. M. Patton; treas- 
urer, William B. MacKellar; Executive Committee: Charles 
Emory Smith, Louis E. Levy, George S. Ferguson, M. F. Bener- 
man, William F. Fell. Delegates were selected to represent the 
society at the national convention of the United Typotheta of 
America, to be held in Boston in September next, as subjoined : 
John R. McFetridge, Clayton McMichael, William H. Hoskins, 
Joshua R. Jones, William M. Patton, William B. MacKellar, John 
W. Wallace, William F. Fell, George S. Ferguson and George H. 
Buchanan. A committee was selected to prepare a suitable 
memorial to both houses of congress, favoring the international 
copyright law. At the conclusion of the executive business, the 
members of the society and a number of invited guests partook of 
acollation. Brilliant addresses were delivered by the gentlemen 


present. 


CoLor printing was, at an early date, turned to good advantage 
by the map makers. As far back as 1513 a printer named Schott 
published an atlas at Strasburg, the maps of which were printed 
in three colors. It may not be generally known that it was cus- 
tomary in the last century to print war maps on leather, so as to 
be more durable and more easily rolled. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


WE understand the 777sne is about to don a new dress. 

THE /ntexr Ocean expects to move into its new quarters by the 
Ist of May. 

CotoneL E. A. CarLkins, now on the “vening Yournal, of 
Chicago, is spoken of as the editor of the Madison State Yournal 
under its new management. ; 

Eimer A. KimBati, Charles J. Ford and Albert H. Tyrrell 
have incorporated the Industrial Publishing Company, of Chicago, 
with a capital stock of $300,000. 

It is rumored that Bradner, Smith & Co. have sold their paper 
mills at Tippecanoe, Indiana, to a company of capitalists. It is 
certain that such a dicker is on the tapis, if not consummated. 

THE Robbins & Palmer Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago to do a printing business. Capital 
incorporators, J. H. Robbins, H. C. Palmer and Edgar Madden. 


stock, $5,000 ; 

Mr. O. M. Bromearen, of the firm of Blomgren Brothers, of 
this city, left on Monday, April 14, for a three months’ trip to 
Europe. He intends visiting London, Paris, Berlin, Stockholm 
and Gottenburg, and expects to combine pleasure with business. 
We wish him a pleasant journey and a safe return. 


THE J. W. Butler Paper Company announces to the trade at 
large that it possesses special facilities, on account of the number 
and character of machines employed, and qualifications of 
operators, to do any kind of plain and fancy ruling in all colors, 
a sample of which is presented in the present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Every employing printer in the United States and Canada, 
who has not already received one, can have a copy of the Price 
List and Printers’ Purchasing Guide, showing specimens of print- 
ing type manufactured by the Chicago Typefoundry, consisting 
of 544 pages, sent to his address by writing to Marder, Luse & Co., 
139 Monroe street. 

THE monuments erected to the memory of its deceased members 
by the Chicago Typographical Union, at Rosehill and Calvary 
cemeteries, are now in position, and are fac similes. It is pro- 
posed to have a formal dedication of the same, with appropriate 
services, on Sunday, May 18. Over one hundred union printers 
have been buried in the two cemeteries, and an engraved tomb- 
stone marks the resting place of each member. 

Tue firm of Godfrey & Clark, of this city, paper dealers, 
recently recovered a verdict for $11,240.90 for injury to their 
business at Nos. 165 and 167 South Canal street, by reason of the 
raise in the grade of Canal street for the Jackson street viaduct. 
Plaintiffs had a lease for five years from May 1, 1887, at a rental 
of $15,000 for said term. They were dissatisfied with the result 
and entered a motion for a new trial. 


J. W. Butter, of the Butler Paper Company, left Chicago on 
the 16th inst. for an extended southern trip, during which he 
intends visiting New Orleans, Saint Augustine and other points of 
attraction and interest. A devoted disciple of Izaak Walton, and 
one of the most expert anglers in the Northwest, it is needless 
to add that he anticipates, with a good deal of pleasure, his 


experience as a salt-water fisherman. 


On the 17th inst., Mr. J. Fred Butler, of the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company, was united in marriage to Miss Lillie Taggart, 
daughter of J. D. Taggart, Esq., of Louisville, Kentucky. The 
wedding occurred at the residence of the bride’s parents, and was 
a brilliant affair. The happy couple will make an extended 
southern trip. THE INLAND PRINTER tenders its congratulations, 


and wishes them a long, prosperous and happy married life. 


James W. Scott, A. F. Hatch and E. G. Hitcher have incor- 
porated the Chicago Evening Post Company, of this city, with a 
capital stock of $150,000. The paper, which is expected to make 
its appearance about May 1, will be eight pages, seven columns— 
the present size of the //era/d, will be sold for 2 cents and contain 


all dispatches and a full line of specials. The Gardiner Building 
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on Washington street has been purchased and is now being 
remodeled for its occupancy. Mr. Scott is determined that the 
best staff of men obtainable will be employed, wide-awake, pithy 
writers, who have always something of interest to say, and who 
know how to say it. 

J. P. TRENTER, manufacturer of metal furniture, brass rule, 
etc., now located at 76 Market street, is erecting on Walnut street, 
near California avenue, a two-story stone and brick building, to be 
used as a workshop, which he expects to occupy on or about 
All the machinery therein will be entirely new, invented 
The cost of the building, machinery, 


June tr. 
and built by Mr. Trenter. 
tools, etc., will exceed $40,000, and it is claimed will be the only 
establishment of the kind in the world. 


JoHN Brown's fort at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, Which has 
been disposed of to a Chicago syndicate, and is to be removed to 
this city for exhibition, was owned by Thomas H. Savey, vice- 
president of the Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
It is situated on the property on which there is a mill for the man- 
ufacture of paper pulp, owned by Mr. Savey. The historic old 
engine house has been in Mr. Savey’s possession about seven 
years. It was much mutilated by relic-hunters and was in a very 
dilapidated condition when he obtained possession. 

Tue following is the result of the election for officers of the 
Chicago Typographical Union for the ensuing year, held Wednes- 
day, March 26: For president— Albert H. Brown, 691; W. S 
278. For vice-president, W. J. Forrest. For board 
James C. Hutchins, chairman; T. N. Francis, C. G 
Knott. 


Timblin, 
of trustees 
For recording secretary, George J. 





Stivers. For sec- 
retary-treasurer — Charles T. Gould, 316; Edward Langston, 168 ; 
William McEvoy, 486. 
172; William H. Koelkebeck, 235; James Rathgeber, 592. 
Typographical 


For sergeant-at-arms — Hillman H.Carey, 
For 
delegates to International Union convention, 
Atlanta— Gus Bilger, 551; John Canty, 512; 
James Griffon, 509; John C. Harding, 603; Charles W. Kates, 
559; Frank A. Kidd, 310; J. A. Van Duzer, 82; Victor B. Will- 


In all the larger offices the votes were cast through 


Harry Cole, 135; 


iams, 616. 
the chapels, while the members working where no chapels exist 
deposited their ballots at the rooms of the secretary-treasurer. 
The president-elect is one of the oldest, ablest, most conservative 
and clear-headed men in the organization — we speak from a-per- 
sonal acquaintance of nearly, thirty years-—and while we feel 
satisfied that the interests of the union have been placed in safe 
and competent hands, we feel equally satisfied that his admin- 
istration will be characterized by an absence of the ‘‘tread on the 
tail of my coat if you dare”’ policy. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE /ndependent is the name of a new paper about to be started 
in St. Louis. 

THE Nashua (N. H.) Gaze//e will move into new and elegant 
quarters May r. 

THE Indianapolis News has offered $25 for the best description 
of ‘‘An Ideal Home.” 

THE Superior Printer is now published bi-monthly, instead of 
monthly, as formerly. 

THe Troy (New York) Audye/ recently celebrated the one 
hundredth year of its existence. 

Tue Jackson (Mississippi) Clarion-Ledger has commenced the 
publication of a daily issue. 

Tue Hartford (Connecticut) 77es has donned a new dress and 
put in new perfecting presses. 

THE Eau Claire (Wisconsin) /7ve 7ress has been sold to H. C. 
Ausbaugh, Rock Island, Illinois. 

THE Frederick (Maryland) Dat/y Zimes has suspended publica- 
tion, owing to the illness of the proprietor. 

THE Northwest Trade 
monthly, a journal for retail grocers and general storekeepers, 


Review is the name of a 


22-page 








eat 


} 


published at Seattle, Washington, the first number of which was 
issued Monday, February 3. 

THE Fostoria (Ohio) Democrat offers three months’ subscription 
for the prettiest baby brought to that office. 

SuPERIOR, Wisconsin, has a new publishing firm, the Telegram 
Printing Company, with a capital of $25,000. 

A MORNING edition of the Manchester (N. H.) Dasdy Press is 
promised for May 1, Frank H. Challis editor. 

THE Western Agriculturist has recently been started at Grand 
Haven, Michigan, by Messrs. Potts & Nichols. 

THE Saturday Chronicle, Sioux City, Iowa, is a very neatly 
gotten up and interesting six-column eight-page weekly. 

Ocean, an illustrated journal devoted to yachting and other 
nautical interests, is now issued weekly instead of monthly, at New 
York. 

THE Houston (Texas) /os¢ has today the largest weekly and the 
second largest daily circulation of any newspaper in the state of 
Texas. 

THE Galveston (Texas) //ome Yournal and the San Antonio 
Mirror have consolidated, and now appear as the /?garo at the 
latter place. 

THE California Nationalist is a new paper of sixteen four-col- 
umn pages, published at Los Angeles by E. T. Smith, and edited 
by W. C. Owen. 

THE Central New Fersey Herald, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
been sold for $6,000, and is now controlled by William R. Wilson, 
prosecutor of the pleas. 

Tue St. Johnsbury (Vermont) Aefubiican has removed to its 
new building, which may be said to be the finest newspaper edi- 
fice in northern Vermont. 

W. C. Corsy, the retiring editor of the Lancaster (N. H.) 
Democrat, will adopt the plow as an implement instead of the pen. 
He has a farm in Grantham. 

THe Sunday School Times, of March 29, contains a very able 
article from the pen of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, on ‘‘ The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 

Hiram H. Rice, formerly associated with the Utica (New York) 
Daily Observer, has become one-half owner and editor-in-chief of 
the Record, published at National City, California. 

THE Fremont Yourna/, published at Fremont, Sandusky county, 
Ohio, is a handsomely printed ably edited nine-column four-page 
paper, as full of interesting reading matter as an egg is full of 
meat. 

JosEPH Farnum has sold his interest in the Peterborough (N. H.) 
Transcript to his partner, John Scott. Mr. Farnum retires on 
account of ill health, after a partnership of twenty-four years 
duration. 

Tue Superior Daily Ca// is the name of a neatly printed seven- 
column four-page newspaper recently established at West Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin. It is devoted to the interests of the democracy 


of northwestern Wisconsin. 


Miss H. D. E. HAtt, of Kiowa, Kansas, has become associate 
editor of the //era/d, of that city, of which her father is the 
editor-in-chief. Miss Hall is a graduate of Cornell, and is 
expected to make her mark in journalism. 

WE have received No. 1, Vol. 1, of the Herald, published at 
Mexico, Indiana, H. H. Hodges, editor and proprietor. Without 
exception it is the most abominable abortion which has ever come 
to our sanctum in the shape of a newspaper. 

THE Saturday Night, a new weekly, quarto in form, with five 
columns to the page, commenced publication March 1 at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. George J. L. Colby, the veteran jour- 
nalist, is editor, and Albert F. Hunt business manager. 

A NEw trade paper, the Northwest Trade Review, has been 
started at Seattle, Washington. It is to be published every other 
Monday, and has the name of J. P. Hunnel at the masthead as 
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publisher. It presents a fine appearance, both as to composition 
and presswork: 

A NEW pictorial sixty-four page monthly, entitled 7%e Volunteer, 
makes a bid for the spare dimes of army and navy veterans. 


“very Thursday is the name of a new illustrated family journal 
of twenty pages, published at 150 Fifth avenue, New York, by 
Charles S. Robinson. We consider it a very instructive and inter- 
esting periodical. The subscription price is $2.50 per year. 


UnpbeEr the business management of D. M. Gazlay, and edited 
by George Edgar Montgommery (a literary dreamer with three 
ems in his surname), the Saturday Hvening Gazette was launched on 
the treacherous sea of public opinion at New York, April 12. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


A PAPER mill to have a daily capacity of five tons is being 
erected at Whitesburg, Georgia. 

BarBER & HarGAN have succeeded Barber & Cravens, paper 
manufacturers, Madison, Indiana. 

THE Union Strawboard Company, Anderson, Indiana, has been 
succeeded by the American Strawboard Company. 

A LARGE paper and fiber mill, to cost $300,000, is said to be 
under construction at Monmouth Springs, Arkansas. 


Louis C. BONESTELL became a partner in the wholesale paper 
house of Bonestell & Co., San Francisco, February 1. 


CHARLES REDELSHEIMER, lately in the paper business at Cincin- 
nati, is thinking of opening a paper house in Michigan, probably 
at Saginaw City. 

Ir is said within the next twelve months ten or twelve new 
paper machines will be in operation in the Fox River Valley and 
the immediate neighborhood. 

THE Weir & Gilfallen Paper Company, with a capital stock of 
$15,000, has been organized at Chattanooga, Tennessee. It will 
deal in paper and general stationery articles. 


At Denver, Colorado, March 11, the Denver branch of Carter, 
Rice & Co’s paper house, of Boston, was burned, $35,000 worth of 
stock being destroyed. Insurance, $30,000. 


A PAPER mill of ten tons capacity is to be built at Denver, 
Colorado, by James H. Platt. Building will commence at once. 
It is expected to have the mill in running operation by June 1. 


A SINGLE sheet of paper 6 feet wide and 734 miles in length has 
been made at the Watertown (N. Y.) Paper Works. It weighed 
2,267 pounds, and was made and rolled entire without a single 
break. 

One English firm alone in the Christmas card trade sent out, 
up to October, 1889, more than ten millions of cards of various 
kinds. This will give some idea of the enormous quantity of card- 
board used in the business. 

RosBertT J. LESTER & Co., wholesale and retail dealers in paper 
and printers’ materials at Rochester, New York, recently filed a 
general assignment in the county clerk’s office. Henry F. Smith 
is named as assignee. 

Tue Carolina Fiber Company, with a capital stock of $70,000, 
has been organized at Hartville, Georgia, by J. L. Cohen, J. L 
Cohen, jr., and C. J. Woodworth. The new company will manu- 
facture wood fiber, chemical and mechanical wood pulp, paper 
stock and paper. 

THE Omaha Republican says that the mill of the Council Bluffs 
Paper Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa, will be removed across the 
Missouri river to the suburbs of Omaha. Henry Coker, presi- 
dent of the company, purposes, it is said, to enlarge the plant, and 
so increase the quality and diversity of its product. 


A NEw mill for the manufacture of paper from moss has been 
recently established in Sweden. Paper of different thickness and 
pasteboard made of it have already been shown, the latter even 
in sheets three-quarters of an inch thick. It is as hard as wood 


























and can be easily painted and polished. It has all the good quali- 
ties, but none of the defects of wood. The pasteboard can be 
used for door and window frames, architectural ornaments and all 
kinds of furniture. 


THE Fort Madison (Iowa) Paper Company has added another 
industry to its business, the making of folded paper stair pads. 
Two houses near the mill have been rented and turned into fac- 
tories for making them, the work being done by girls. 

THE Parsons Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
recently added to its various lines of first-class papers a_ buff 
Scotch linen ledger paper, which will meet the wants of many print- 
ers. It is of the same quality as the other standard papers made 
by that company, and can be furnished in all sizes. Write for a 
sample. 





TRADE NEWS. 


J. O. Booton, printer, Des Moines, Iowa, has sold out. 

Barrows & OsgBorNE, printers, Pittsburgh, have sold out. 

Tue Cotter Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska, has sold out. 

HunTER & GENSLINGER, printers, New Orleans, have dissolved 
partnership. 

THE Victoria (B. C.) Zimes recently issued a special edition of 
30,000 copies. 

Tue firm of Wells & Kellum, printers, Lynn, Massachusetts, 
has assigned. 

THE firm of Boresteel & Emerson, printers, Kahoka, Missouri, 
has been dissolved. 

Weston & Bryan, printers, Philadelphia, have been succeeded 
by Weston & Block. 

E. H. Prince has retired from the firm of E. H. Prince & Co., 
printers, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Mason & ROcKWELL, job printers, Syracuse, New York, have 
been succeeded by D. Mason & Co. 

THE Pyie Ink Company has filed articles of incorporation at 
Camden, New Jersey. The capital stock is $75,000. 

TueE Chronicle Publishing Company has been incorporated at 
Kansas City, Missouri, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Mitts, Knicut & Co., printers, blank book manufacturers, 
etc., Boston, Massachusetts, have removed to No 60 Pearl street, 
in that city. 

THe El Paso Herald-News Publishing Company has been 
incorporated by Richard Rule, O. J. Bassett, N. B. Stevens and 
others, with a capital stock of $10,000, at El Paso, Texas. 

O. L. Smitu and George W. Brooks, two of the most promi- 
nent and active members of Denver Typographical Union, are now 
the principal stockholders of a prosperous book and job office in 
Denver. 

Tue Standard Chemical Fiber Company, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, has been organized at Newburgh, New York, to 
manufacture apparatus for making soda fiber by an improved 
process. 

TueE Boston //era/d has contracted for two Hoe double Jumbo 
presses, each of which will have a capacity of 45,000 eight-page 
papers per hour. The G/oée will soon put in a press of the same 
pattern. 

THE firm doing business under the name of Wolcott & Howard, 
East Orange, New Jersey, has dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mr. Wolcott retires, and Mr. Howard continues the business as 
printer and engraver. 

PaLMER & Rey recently sent by steamer to Manzanillo a 
14 by 20 California Reliable press, to be transferred from that 
point to Zapotlan, Mexico. This is the third press of that size 
recently sent to that republic. 

THE new rotary press for illustrated work, designed and built 
by Messrs. Hoe & Co. for the De Vinne Press, has been accepted, 
and will be shortly put in operation. It is understood that it is to 
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be used on the Century and St. Nicholas magazines. If it proves 
a success it will mark an epoch in illustrated printing. 

THE Krehbiel Capsule Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
factors of gelatine products, is manufacturing printers’ rollers and 
roller composition of gelatine, which is said to have all the qualities 
requisite for proper working and wearing. 

THE New York Photo-Electrotype Company has removed its 
business from 35-37 Frankford street, to 92 Fifth avenue, where, 
with largely increased facilities, it is in a position to execute 
promptly all orders committed to its care. 

THE Trow Directory Company has recently published a new 
copartnership and corporation directory of New York city, giving 
the partners and special partners of each firm, the officers, capital 
and directors of the banks, business and manufacturing corpora- 
tions, insurance companies, railways, etc. 

Mr. R. O. Boyp, the well-known agent for the Queen City 
Printing Ink Company, has assumed control of the territory west 
of the Missouri river, and will devote most of his time in future to 
the interests of the Denver branch. Mr. Boyd is a hustler, and 
whatever men dare he can do. 

TuHeE Multicolor Perfecting Printing Machine Company has 
been incorporated at Camden, N. J. The objects of the corpora- 
tion are to manufacture machines under patents of the American 
Color Printing Company. The capital stock is $100,000, and is 
said to be fully paid up. The corporators are William H. R. 
Foyer, George E. Vickers, Henry Supplee and David Huton, of 
Philadelphia; George H. Pierce, of Moonstown, N. J., and 
Clarence W. Taylor, of Camden. 

THE Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company has been organized at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, with a capital of $20,000, divided into 
200 shares. Messrs. Griffith and Axtell have been associated in 
the printing business for a number of years, and their reputation 
for artistic work has extended far outside local limits. They have 
brought embossing to a high state of development as a part of, or 
as an accessory to, letterpress printing. Mr. Henry C. Cady, who 
has associated himself with them, has held the foremanship of the 
Transcript job printing office for about twenty-five years. The 
new concern will do a general printing and publishing business. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE largest vote ever cast by Columbia union was cast at the 
last election for officers, when 1,175 ballots were deposited. 


Or those who will be present at Atlanta as delegates from 
Leadville and Pueblo are A. C. Saulsbury and Mr. Hildreth. 

GEORGE W. KREAMER has been elected delegate to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union by Washington Pressmen’s Union. 

THE total receipts of Typographical Union No. 6 for the past 
fifteen months, according to the report of the Finance Committee, 
were $32,149.70. 

TOPEKA TyPOGRAPHICAL Union, No. 121, has elected Franklin 
Barnes delegate to the Atlanta session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

THE Colonist, of Victoria, B. C., intends making several im- 
portant changes shortly, such as enlarging the paper, widening its 
measure from the present narrow gauge, and putting in a fast press. 

WE are pleased to state that Mr. A B. Auer, the popular and 
efficient foreman of the pressroom of the government printing 
office, is rapidly recovering from his recent illness, the effects of 
the grip. 

THE Houston (Texas) /os¢, under the management of Mr. J. L. 
Watson, has recently been unionized, which brings into the Typo- 
graphical Union every important paper in that state. Mr. Triplet 
has the foremanship of the office. 

At the annual meeting of the Camden (N. J.) Typographical 
Union, No. 132, the annexed officers were selected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, T. J. Atkinson; vice-president, M. 
Wells ; recording secretary, Alfred Sherneck ; financial secretary 
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and treasurer, W. B. Braker; trustees, W. F. Knott, J. Cun- 
ningham and John Shreeve; delegate to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, James Cunningham. 


Joun McKaic, of Typographical Union No. 94 (Jersey City, 
N. J.), is delegate to the Printers’ International Convention at 
Atlanta, Georgia, next June. His alternate is Jeremiah Carey. 

Tue International Typographical Union was organized Decem- 
ber 5, 1850, and is now 4o years old. It commenced business 
with 14 subordinate unions and a membership of 6,000. The total 
membership is now in excess of 35,000. 

CoLumsus Hatt, vice-president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, a pressman for many years in the government 
printing office, at Washington, has resigned to become assistant 
to A. J. Donaldson, in tharge of the pressroom of the census 
office. 

THE one hundred and sixty-second semi-annual meeting of the 
New York Typographical Society was held Thursday, April 3. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, 
James H. Breslin ; vice-president, William Anderson ; treasurer, 
Edward Meagher ; secretary, John McKinley, Jr. 

WE acknowledge receipt of invitation to the fourth annual ball 
of Denver Typographical Union, Monday evening, April 7. The 
programme was certainly an attractive one, and in the hands of 
such managers as Messrs. Hastie, Vaughan, Eastwood, Black and 
Slack, the entertainment could not fail to be a success. 

GEORGE P. STEBBINS, the veteran day foreman of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Aepfeblican composing room, who has been in the 
service of the paper for thirty-seven years, died on Monday 
evening, Marchio. He was held in high esteem as a citizen. He 
had served in the local government and was a member of the 
legislature in 1883. 

THE government printing office is now engaged in filling one 
of the largest orders in its history. This is for 18,000,000 blanks 
for the use of the 40,000 enumerators of the eleventh census, who 
will begin work in May. It will take 15,000 reams of paper, and 
twenty presses will have to be worked twenty-two hours each day 
for six weeks before the order will have been completed. 

GENEROUS citizens of Colorado Springs and Denver have 
promised valuable building lots and other gifts in aid of the 
Childs-Drexel Home fund. This enterprise is being matured for 
presentation to the delegates at Atlanta, by Messrs. O. L. Smith, 
W. H. Milburn and J. D. Vaughan, who engineered the securing 
of the Home site for the International Union. 

FOREIGN. 

INDIA now has its woman editor. The /zdian Sister, a new 
monthly journal, is edited by a Punjaubee lady, Srimati Hardevi. 
Miss Louisa M. Knapp, the editor of the American Ladies’ //ome 
Fourna/, is said to receive the largest salary of any woman in that 
capacity, £2,000 a year. The publication conducted by her is 


not much more than ten years old. 





On March 22, the employés of Mr. John Polhemus’ job room, 
102 Nassau street, New York, celebrated, at 106 Clermont avenue, 
Brooklyn, the forty-sixth birthday of Mr. W. R. Nurse, a respected 
employé of this mammoth printing establishment. Song and 
sentiment succeeded a substantial supper. A few well chosen 
remarks on the character of Mr. Nurse as a friend and fellow. 
craftsman were made by Mr. Henry Squire, which were followed 
by Mr. Barrett presenting Mr. Nurse with a superb smoking 
set, handsomely inclosed in a silk and plush music box, valued at 
$40. After the recipient had returned suitable thanks, Mr. Basile 
Guelpa, foreman, made a few general remarks applicabie to his 
presence among them that evening and the satisfaction he felt at 
the class of men he had with him. Mr. Stephen Leighton, of 
M. B. Brown's, proposed the toast of the evening, which was 
drank and honored in a manner befitting the occasion. The pro- 
ceedings were presided over with dignity and grace by Mr. Robert 


L. Stillson. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Customs duties upon printing and lithographic presses and 
type have been abolished by Peru. 

From January 1, 1890, all industrial machines and implements 
may be imported free of duty into Chili. 

E. J. Glave has been engaged to do sketching in Alaska for 
Frank Leslie's Hlustrated Newspaper. 

To print red on black paper: Try printing once with varnish, 
and twice with red, if an intense color is desired. 

PAPER was the only material used in building and furnishing a 
stylish restaurant lately opened to the Hamburg public. 

A COMPLETE directory of the printing trades of St. Louis has 
recently been published by V. W. Van Antwerp, of that city. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Charles C. Johnson, 
of San Antonio, Texas, one of the publishers of the Neat Printer, 
and a job printer of national reputation, which occurred March 15. 

*Witiiam H. Kerr, one of the oldest residents of Tekonsha, 
has taken the Detroit /7ee Press fifty-four years without missing a 
number. Mr. Kerr celebrated his golden wedding in February, 
and the /7ee Press presented him with an ebony gold-headed cane, 
artistically engraved with his name and date of marriage, as a 
recognition of his faithful patronage. 

AMMONINE is the name of a newly prepared chemical, intended 
as a substitute for caustic soda in the purifying of rags, oid papers, 
etc. It isof German origin. The makers of this new chemical 
compound claim for it advantages as a ‘‘cleaner,” entirely saving 
the use of caustic in preparing certain ‘‘ white”’ stock, besides in no 
way injuring the strength of the fiber. 

THE beautiful Golden Rod is the choice of the American 
people for a national flower, according to the votes received by 
L. Prang & Co. The result of the campaign is as follows : Seventy 
per cent of all votes for Golden Rod ; sixteen per cent of all votes 
for Mayflower ; fourteen per cent scattering for Daisy, Mountain 
Laurel, Dandelion, Sunflower and others 

In Paris a pneumatic postal card reaches its destination within 
an hour and a half after mailing. A similar card in Berlin is 
delivered thirty-five minutes after mailing. Since the inaugura- 
tion of a new system of postal wagons for emptying the mail boxes 
in Berlin, an ordinary city letter reaches its destination in an hour 
after leaving the hand of the sender. It should be so in Chicago 
and other great American cities. 

CasLon’s CrirRcULAR for the winter season, 1889, received. 
Among its prominent features may be mentioned a series of com- 
bination borders, which are worthy of commendation, and, like 
everything coming from this foundry, are meritorious, artistic and 
first-class in every particular. Would that Great Britain had a 
dozen firms possessed of similar enterprise, but it hasn’t, and in 
the words of the immortal Tweed, ‘‘ What are we going to do 
about it ?” 

In reply to a large number of inquiries, we give the following 
extract from a letter received from Mr. J. F. Earhart, under date 
of January 23. ‘‘My color book is getting along nicely, and will 
be finished in due time. I find, however, that this kind of a job 
cannot berushed. I expect to complete it in two or three months ; 
but there is one thing dead sure, and that is, I will not botch any 
part of the work for the sake of completing it in a given time. 
Thus far the work is perfectly done, and it will be completed in 
the same style.” 

To find the weight of type required for a job: Divide the area 
of the page, expressed in pica ems, by 128. The result gives the 
number of pounds weight in the page. Fifty per cent for small 
fonts, and thirty to forty per cent for large fonts, should be added 
to allow for sorts, etc. Example: I have to set fifty pages of 
brevier octavo, the size of the page in pica ems being 20 by 34. 
What font of type should I order? The area of each page is 20 
by 34, equal to 680 ems pica. Divide by 128 and multiply by the 
number of pages, 50. The result is 266, nearly. Add 4o percent 
and the sum will be 372 pounds. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Atchison, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not too bright; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; book- 
work, time; job printers, per week, $15. Jobwork has~been pretty lively for 
some time past, but am afraid will not continue so, and compositors galore 
to do the work. 

Auburn, N. Y.-—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers (females), 16 cents; bookwork 
(females), 18 cents; job printers, per week, $8 to $12. Our job offices are being 
‘“livened”’ up a bit by catalogue work for the many manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements that are located here. 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, gloomy; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $20. In commercial and real estate circles there is a great boom 
on, and on the 5th of May a proposition will be submitted to the people as to 
whether or not the city shall be bonded and the Colorado river dammed, 
which runs through the city. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 and 32 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents ; bookwork, 
28 cents; job printers, per week, $12. The printers in this city are making a 
move for a raise in the scale of prices and the prospects are very favorable. 
Work is very good at present. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The town is overcrowded with subs. The elec- 
tion for delegates was so close that a recount has been called for. 


Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, doubtful ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. Adjourned election for delegate to International Typographical 
Union was held on April 10, the candidate elected on 27th ultimo not being 
eligible. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—State of trade, good; prospects, better ; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $21. There is some talk of enlarging one of the morning 
papers, with an addition of a few cases. Work is very good in book offices at 
present. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—State of trade, improving ; prospects, very good, two 
papers to start; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 
30 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. The Ohio 
Workman, a new labor paper under management of Central Labor Union, 
to start next week. /Vordd (evening) sold to eastern capitalists, to be eight 
pages, was four. William Dougherty reélected delegate to the International 
Typographical Union. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging for 
tourists; composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, $15 per week, for nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and 
$20. W. D. Garrington was elected as delegate to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to be held in Atlanta in June. 


Columbus, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects, brightening; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. Business is brightening with 
the opening of spring. All resident compositors are now employed. ‘ Tour- 
ists’’ are receiving a fair recognition. James F, Turney, foreman Of7o State 
Yournal, one of our staunch union men, who was a charter member of No. 5, 
and had grown gray in the service, was buried March 22, the union attending 
funeral in a body. 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain ; composition 
on evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10 to $14. E. N. Pearson succeeds P. B. Cogswell, retired, as 
managing editor of the Wonztor. F. A. Knight. for eighteen years foreman of 
the J/onitor, has been discharged for gross favoritism and is succeeded by 
F. A. Miner, formerly foreman of the Patrzot. Charles C. Moore, late city 
editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Republican, succeeds to the Fatriéot fore- 
manship. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects very good at. present; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 32 cents ; bookwork 
and job printers, per week, $15. Idle printers are plentiful. No. 57 now 
numbers 105 members. On dit, that Hugo F. Schneider, the popular agent 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in this city, will, sometime in the near future, enter 
into the life partnership with one of Dayton’s accomplished ladies. Here’s 
our &@-, Hugo. 

Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, first-class; prospects, first-class ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $17. Work never was better in Duluth than 
now; plenty of work everywhere, and printers in demand and called for 
almost every day. 

Emporia, Kan.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
pressmen, $15; bookbinders, $15. Job printers get very low wages ; wages are 
kept down by a lot of children who should be in school, holding cases at 15 
and 20 cents. ; ; 

Fort Wayne, Ind.- State of trade, good; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, $13.50 ; 





job printers, per week, $13.50. The Central Press Association Company is 
to commence operations here the roth instant; it starts a branch of the 
Columbus, Ohio, house, and will start a morning daily and manufacture 
telegraph plates. J. F. Rodabach, resident manager; Ferd. J. Wendel, 
president, Columbus, Ohio. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; morning, none ; bookwork, $10 per week; job print- 
ers, per week, $12 to $15. James Colville will soon open a small job office 
so rumor says. No union here, but several card men. 

Galveston, Tex.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, per week, $20; bookwork, 45 
cents; job printers, per week, $20. Work is fair, and not too many here. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, $14 per 
week ; job printers, per week, $14. Harvey O. Carr was elected delegate to 
represent Grand Rapids Union at the next session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which meets at Atlanta, Georgia, June 9. Business is good 
in both news and job offices. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$10. Work continues good, but plenty of subs to satisfy all demands. 

Hamilton, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $11 (60 hours). The Sfectator has adopted the 8-page form and appeared 
in a new dress. The assessment rolls were published by the Sfectator, Satur- 
day, April 5. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 
cents ; book and job printers, per week, $12. Very little doing, except on the 
daily papers. Harrisburg Typographical Union No. 14 has donated $25 to the 
‘* Printers’ Home fund.”’ 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. J. C. McInnering was elected, on March 26, to rep- 
resent No. 87 at Atlanta. Since the reclamation of the /os¢ cards are 
deposited and others withdrawn almost daily. On April 5, Messrs. E. E. 
Rinker and H. T. Hughes deposited Chicago cards here. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $16.50. The election on March 26 resulted 
in the choice of the following: President, F. L. Gates; vice-president, W. H. 
Siddalt; recording secretary, W. W. Davy; financial secretary, H. C. Deck; 
treasurer, H. S. Garner; delegates, John Sexton and F. I. Grubbs. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, uncertain ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents; bookwork, 
27 cents; job printers, per week, $12. At the special meeting last week it was 
decided not to send a delegate to Atlanta. ‘ 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 
cents; job printers, per week, $12. The Coustitution-Democrat gave a ban- 
quet March 26, in celebration of the second anniversary of its consolidation, 
which was a grand success. There is always work here for the right kind of 
men. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, none too good ; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$9; job printers, per week, $9 to $10. Mr. John Cameron, for the past seven 
years manager of the 7oroxto Globe, willin a few weeks assume management 
of the Advertiser. The printers on the above paper are watching develop- 
ments with much interest. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 
cents ; job printers, per week, $20. There are many idle printers here. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. As the weather gets warmer 
tourists put in an appearance, and many are leaving here on account of bad 
treatment. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. The printing business in this city is lively at 
present, and a few more good printers can get work in either the newspaper, 
book or job offices. 

Montreal, P. Q.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, vague; com- 
position on morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 28 and 30 cents; 
bookwork, 28 and 30 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $11. Extreme 
dullness and overcrowding prevails inthis city. Union men would serve 
their own interests and ours by taking another road. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade improved from last report ; prospects, 
fair until June; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 
cents; bookwork 35 and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. The following 
officers were elected March 26, 1890: President, David T. McNamara; vice- 
president, Henry Ambuh1; secretary, H. W. Forde (P. O. box 1269) ; treasurer, 
Asa A. Yale; delegate to International Typographical Union at Atlanta, 
Francis J. Taylor. Workin this city has picked up cénsiderable during the 
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past month, and the prospects are good until June, when there will be a 
general drop. 

New Orleans.—State of trade, not good; prospects, not good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18. Worst season for bookwork we have 
had for some time; will keep you posted. 

Ogden, Utah.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening papers, 45 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 and $21. This town is not a desirable one for subs at 
present. The Commercial has voluntarily ratted its office, locking out its 
union men, and now running a complement of non-union men. Card men 
please keep away from Ogden. 

Peoria, I1l.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15 to $21. Work here has only been fair, and plenty 
of men at present for all demands. Tourists occasionally get in a day to help 
them on their weary way. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; job and book 
work, nothing extra, but prospects good for spring work; composition on 
morning papers, 42's cents; evening papers, 3714 cents; bookwork, 37% 
cents ; weekly newspapers and job printers, per week, $16. Mr. John Davies | 
of No. 7, and Mr. Frank Milliken, of Pressmen’s Union, have died during 
the past month, both of consumption. 

Quebec.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$8 to $10. A large number of hands are expecting to be discharged tonight, 
owing to the local parliament having been prorogued on Wednesday last. 
So far the coming summer promises to be the poorest ever experienced here. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, not very bright; prospects, not good; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $24. The outlook is not very 
encouraging. Many of the book offices are idle. There are plenty of com- 
positors to do what work there is to be done. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, medium; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $8 to 
$12. Isend you by same mail a valvadle collection of job printing (?) such 
as used by many business men here — because they get it cheap. 


Sioux City, lowa.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14 and $16. Work in all departments very good at 
present. A good many tourists are going through, but they do not stay long, 
most of them going further west. 


Springfield, I1l.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job work, 
$15 per week. At our meeting last Sunday the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Thomas C. Davidson; vice-president, M. J. 
Power ; recording secretary, Thomas Lennox, Jr.; secretary-treasurer, George 
Hoole; sergeant at arms, John C. Ankrom; Executive Board—W. H. L. 
Rotramel, H. H. Eads, C. M. Higgins, J. P. Walsh, A. McKenzie. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $13.50. There is still quite an amount of jobwork 
being done — more than usual at this time of the year. The material of the 
defunct Buckeye Printing Works has been added to the Democrat plant. 
R. W. Poling will represent No. 117 at Atlanta. There isa surplus of subs at 
present. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, continues fair; prospects, bright; 
composition ori morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, $10 per week; 
bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $10. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. About enough to do the work. Delegates election: 
Higgins, 81 ; O'Grady, 76. Two new book and job offices opened this week — 
F. H. Lewis, formerly with H. P. Smith, and Frank J. Wadman, formerly 
with Suxday Times. Both are thoroughly equipped offices, and are doing 
lots of work. First number Catholic Sentinel appears tomorrow. Very much 
strife over election of delegate, and both candidates made a big hustle. 
Higgins is day foreman of Standard. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 33)4 cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. A new weekly labor paper, the Bee, has been 
started by W. M. Cookerly and P. H. Souther. Employs two men two days. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, middling; prospects, dull ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents: evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $11 (54 hours). Michael Scott, a valued member and 
ex-delegate, died on the 15th ultimo of heart disease, aged forty-four years. 
Toronto union has expended, during the past year, $1,300 for sick and funeral 
benefits. 


Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31% cents; bookwork, 31/4 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $12.50. The Utica Herald, which has occupied a 
prominent place in the non-union column for a few years, has been merged into 
a stock company, with the former proprietors as principal stockholders, The 
reason for this, it is said, was to save the paper from financial ruin. The 
union looks upon the change as favorable to their cause. 











Vancouver, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork and job 
printers, per week, $21. Business here is the same as the previous month, 
and I expect will continue so for the next two months. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, fair; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. Work inthe jobrooms has been good for a month, and pros- 
pects good to remain so. Work on newspapers fair, with plenty of subs to 
supply the demand. The Zag/e has a new dress; has added no cases except 
an apprentice frame. 

Wilmington, Del.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on Sunday morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $12; job printers, per week, $12. As predicted last month, the 
occupancy of new offices by the Rodgers and Mercantile Printing Companies 
has given employment to several extra hands, and the outlook is bright. 


Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, good ; prospects, uncertain ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Business has been very fair during the 
past month, and hope the same can be said by your correspondent at next 
issue. An effort is to be made totry and induce the ‘jobbers’ of the craft 
to join No. 160. They seem to have a fear of the organization in this city. 
If the same state exists throughout the country as in this city among them, 
they are to be pitied; although we have among our members several of that 
branch, still we are looking forward for a majority. Death, for the second 
time during the past five months, has taken away another ‘‘knight of the 
stick and rule.’’ William T. Keefe, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, was killed by 
being struck by a train on the Boston & Albany railroad, on the afternoon of 
Friday, March 28, in a suburban district of the city. The remains were taken 
in charge by the union, they assuming all debts incurred in burying, and 
attended the services ina body. Mr. Keefe had in his possession a withdrawal 
card of our union, taken out a few days previous. In fact, he only joined in 
February. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





IF you want a first-class gauge pin write to Chas. H. Brown 
& Co., 156 Wayne street, Detroit, Michigan. See their adver- 
tisement on page 617. 





WE are pleased to note the rapid advancement made during the 
past year by the Hamilton Manufacturing Company in the wood 
type and printers’ furniture line. Although the youngest house of 
the kind in this country, it has, by its enterprise and careful atten- 
tion to the wants of the trade, taken the lead, and is prepared to 
hold it. It claims that its end wood type, made from thor- 
oughly seasoned rock maple, is unequaled, and always recom- 
mends its customers to order it in the small sizes. Its holly wood 
type, owing to its improved method of manufacturing it, is 
undoubtedly preferable for large sizes, for the reason that there is 
absolutely no chance for it to warp or twist. The advertisement 
of this progressive house can be found every month in THE 
INLAND PrinTER. Look at page 669 of this issue. 


HE WAS WISE. 

He was a printer, wise in his day and generation, who, in dis- 
cussing the printing ink question with a younger member of the 
craft the other day, remarked: ‘‘ My boy, did you ever stop to 
think that you have to take your printing ink, like your physic, on 
faith, for you can’t tell much about either till you try it, and a 
mistake in either one is apt to cause a mighty lot of trouble. Old 
Papa Time has got his grip on me, and when he gives an extra 
squeeze I go to my doctor, state the symptoms and take the pre- 
scription, feeling pretty sure the result will be all right. The next 
squeeze may be in a different locality, and back I go to the doctor, 
for-I don’t expect to be cured of all my ills out of one bottle. 
I have gotten into the habit of doing my printing ink business in 
very much the same way, and I find it equally satisfactory. When 
I have a catalogue or any large job to get out, I send a sample of 
the paper and state my requirements to the Buffalo Printing Ink 
Works, and feel confident I'll have no further trouble with the ink 
for that job. When I have another job of different character I do 
the same thing, for I don’t expect to get an ink that will work 
equally well under all conditions and on all kinds of paper, any 
more than I expect to cure all my ills with one kind of medicine— 
not even if that medicine comes from Kentucky.” 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


There have lately been placed upon the market several books 
called ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,” ‘‘ The Original Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,” ‘‘The Mammoth Webster Dictionary,” and 
the like. They are sold at a very low price, or given as a pre- 
mium, and in many cases they are represented as being substan- 
tially the same with the Webster’s Unabridged which is now 


published, and which is generally accepted as the highest authority | 


in the English language. 


editions of Webster which have long been superseded by modern 
improvements. There remains undoubtedly some permanent 
value in these now ancient books. But it should be clearly under- 
stood that both in a mechanical and a literary sense these cheap 
reprints are essentially inferior to the Webster of today, that they 
are from thirty to sixty years behind the times, and that they can- 
not be depended on as a standard authority 


Notice the advertisements of G. & C. Merriam & Co. on pages | 


615 and 616 of this issue. 


work in his line, of any character whatever. Printers can increase 
their business and make a good profit on work of this kind. The 
demand for cards, stationery, etc., with beautiful designs thereon 
is increasing, and all interested would do well to correspond with 
Mr. Smith and send for his catalogue. THE INLAND PRINTER 
acknowledges receipt of a copy of it, and calls attention to it with 
pleasure. Mr. Smith is a gentleman who can be relied upon, and 
any orders or work intrusted to his care will be carried out 
explicitly and charged for at rates that will prove satisfactory. 


s ; ‘ } | Write him when in need of anything in his line. 
These books are cheap and inferior reproductions of early | 


THE VAN DUZEN ENGINE. 


The illustration upon this page shows the Van Duzen gas and 
gasoline engine as attached to a printing press. This engine, 


| occupying very little floor space, being economical, easy to run 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and keep in order, is one of the very best for use in printing 
| offices. The material and workmanship of every part of the Van 


Duzen engine is the best; it has few working parts and is 
extremely simple, consequently its durability is unquestioned. 

































































“THE COLOR PRINTER.” 


By reference to advertisement on page 665, it will be seen that 
the long-expected work on color printing, by J. F. Earhart, 168 
Vine street, Cincinnati, will be issued about July 1, 1890. It is 
useless to repeat what has been stated a thousand times, that it 
will fill a long-felt want. It will contain 175 colors, hues, tints 
and shades produced by mixtures of two colors each, with the 
proportions printed below each coler. It will be 84% by 10% 
inches in size, elegantly bound in cloth, with a special design 
embossed in gold and colors. ‘To parties subscribing for the work 
before July 1, 1890, it will be furnished for $6.50. After that date 
the price will be $7.50. 


EMBOSSED AND ILLUMINATED CARDS. 


Mr. Milton H. Smith, of Rochester, New York, has just issued 
a large catalogue showing the different designs of society cards 
made by him. It contains many beautiful styles of these cards, 
suitable for all societies, and should be in the hands of every 
printer. Emblems of all the secret societies, either embossed or 
illuminated, in gold and colors, are shown. In addition to those 
in the catalogue, Mr. Smith is prepared to execute any special 





The system of lubrication is perfect. All the main working parts 
are lubricated continuously, and the cylinders automatically. 
Being of the vertical type, all transverse strains are avoided. It 
requires very little care and attention, and its many good points 
commend it to all who need an engine for power in pressrooms 
and binderies. The Van Duzen Gas and Gasoline Engine Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, the manufacturers, have issued a com- 
plete catalogue describing the many advantages of their engines, 
which they will send to any address upon request. Write for one 
if about to arrange for power in your office. 


A NEW STEREOTYPE BED. 


The Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, of Middle- 
town, New York, advertise in this issue a new base or bed for 
mounting electrotype or stereotype forms. It consists of a series 
of iron blocks, all exactly alike, which together form a base of the 
size of the press bed or the form to be printed. The clasps 
operate in diagonal grooves that are continuous throughout the 
entire bed, and they can be brought on every side of a plate, how- 
ever large or small. One set is intended to answer for any and 
all kinds of forms, regardless of the size of the plates or the 
number of pages. 











‘“ BURGOYNE’S COST OF STOCK.” 


We are pleased to announce that the first edition of ‘‘ Bur- 
goyne’s Cost of Stock,” referred to in our last issue, has been 
already disposed of, and that a second edition, to be bound in 
cloth, is now in press, the price of which will be $2. As previ- 
ously stated, this work is really an indispensable in every well- 
regulated printing office. Its value as an estimator and time- 
saver cannot be overvalued, containing, as it does, 960 tables 
which deal with all weights of paper, from 8 to 120 pounds to the 
ream of both 480 and 500 sheets, while the absolute accuracy of 
the work is vouched for by the publisher, who holds himself 
responsible for any losses that may occur during its use. Among 
its valuable contents may be found the equivalents of paper, tables 
for determining number of impressions necessary to print any job 
of 500 to 100,000 copies — I to 32, etc. 

Let us give a practical example. Five thousand copies of a 
book of 160 pages, sixteen pages to the sheet, printed on sixty- 
pound paper, are wanted. Here are ten sheets in one book, 
which, multiplied by 5,000 books, gives 50,000 sheets. By con- 
sulting page 8, which is herewith reproduced, it will be found that 
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50,000 sheets (5,000 books) weigh 6,250 pounds, which, multiplied 
by the price per pound of the paper, gives — what every printer, 
publisher, stationer and lithographer should have —7he Cost of 
Stock. 

Remember not only does it tell you the cost of the paper and 
number of reams, quires and sheets used, but also the number of 





impressions when worked singly or ‘‘ full on.” 

Now, where is the intelligent practical printer who will hesi- 
tate for a moment to avail himself of this offer. Every page is 
worth the price of the work, and the fact that the first edition 
has already been disposed of proves that printers appreciate a 
good thing when they see it. Mr. Burgoyne’s address is 146-150 


Centre street, New York 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co., manufacturers of wood type and 
printers’ material, now at 110 Fulton street, New York City, 
announce that about May 1 they will remove to 8 Spruce street, 
near Nassau, in the Cottrell Building, where, with more room and 
increased facilities, they will be better able than ever to fill all 
orders intrusted to them. Call and see them when in New York, 
or send in your orders when anything in their line is needed. 





PRINTER of fifteen years’ experience as proofreader and fore- 
man in a book and job office,and who uses neither liquor nor tobacco, 
desires a position as foreman. For references, etc., address ‘‘L. I. N.,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 





OREMAN WANTED—We would like to correspond with some 

reliable, experienced printer to take charge of a job printing office in the 

East, on a weekly salary and percentage in the profits, or buy an interest. 
Address ““M,”’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 


OR EMPLOYING PRINT ERS—The m most practical refer- 

ence book for the printing house desk is ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations.”’ It 
shows at a glance the value of stock, and also of time consumed on any job. 
Nothing like it has yet appeared. Price $1.00. BURDETTE COMPANY, 
wbaoiaaditin Iowa. 


OR S/ AL EB stablished job printing office i in Rochester, 
New York. Good location and trade. Reasons for selling. If you mean 
busine SS, address P.O. Box 690, Rochester, New York 
OB PRINTER—T horoughly first-class, sober, steady and celi- 
able; fifteen years’ experience, ten years as foreman; understands esti- 
mating, etc., desires situation in medium-sized, well- equipped office, where 
there is opportunity for advancement. Address ‘‘A. V. W.,’’ care, INLAND 
vienininionen 
RE SSE S F OR Ss AL E- A C ottrell & Sons two revolution, with 
front sheet delivery, bed 38 by 55; Hoe double cylinder, bed 35 by 51; 
Cottrell & Sons drum cylinder, bed 40 by 60. The above presses are modern 
build, with all improvements, and equal to new in condition and appearance. 
Trade or cash. EWING BROS. & CO., 50 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. 








RINTER wanted who will invest some capital and manage 

inside or outside business of old established and well equipped job print- 
ing office. Address ‘‘A. C. W.,’? care American Printing Co., 428 E. Water 
street, Milwé aukee, Wisconsin. 

RINT ING OFFICE F OR S: ALE.- half interest in 

a prosperous country weekly and job office for sale. Material is new, 
power presses, and invoices $3,500. Large circulation and good job patronage. 
Rare chance in ‘booming town. Time given. SE NI INE hss Cheney, Wash. 








THE COST Or ST OCK, by C. G. BU RGOYNE. fee. \ wei 
of such scope and value really nee ds no recommendation. It commends 
itself. It is worth ten times its price.’’—INLAND PRINTER, March, 1890. ‘‘ The 
Cost of Stock’’ is a book of 128 pages, which gives the cost of the paper, 
regardless of size, weight or price, that is used in printing any job. Price $2, 
bound in cloth. C. G. BURGOYNE, 146 Centre street, New York 





ANTED—To buy a republican newspaper published in a town 
of over 4,000 inhabitants in any northern state west of Ohio. Address 
‘*H.”’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 


Want EL “ ovations, hceunaitely qualified, dustees 4 a posi- 
tion as supe ‘rintendent or gener al mz anager in a first-class printing or 
publishing establishment. Address ‘‘P. P. P.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





WaANTED— The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece rm 

numbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone 
sending them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if pre- 
ferred. 


ANT ED—Situation by ‘first- dens job printer ‘and pressman ; 

capable of taking charge ‘of office. Fifteen years’ experience ; married, 
and sober. Colorado or Wyoming preferred. Address ‘A. J. C.,” care of 
INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—The address of every printer needing the only 

practical stereotype outfit in the market. Valuable information 
furnished. Address M. J. HUGHES, inventor and manufacturer, 18 Spruce 
street, New York. 





Want ED—T he ‘Inland Brinter Co. desires to obtain fifteen or 
twenty copies of No. 4 of Vol. III of THE INLAND PRINTER to coimplete 
sets for binding, and will pay 25 cents per copy forsame. Send them on if 
you can spare any. 
ANT E D—Brandon Pr rinting Company, ! Nashville, Tennessee, 
want a proofreader for all round work ; a printer who is competent on 
best class bookwork preferred, as all one’s time will not be taken up in read- 
ing. Will not pay a fancy price, but will pay what a man is worth. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


= 
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EFARHART Ss ILL be issued about July 1, 1890. ii Ss. K WHITE | 








To those who subscribe before 
ean ED that date, the book will be furnished 
at $6.50, after which the price will 
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be advanced. It will be 84% x10% 





inches in size, elegantly bound in 
cloth, with a special design em- 
bossed in gold and colors. 


PRINTER 


The work will contain 175 colors, hues, tints and shades produced by mixt- 

ures of two colors each, with the proportions printed below each color. 

‘ This list includes all of the so-called “ art colors,’’ which can be used so effect- 
’ ively upon any job in place of black. Over 250 different colors produced by 
















Superior in Mechanical Construclion 


and without a competitor. es 


printing colors and tints over one another in lines and solids. A large num- 
ber of pages showing a variety of harmonious combinations of colors, hues 



































l 
and tints, in twos, threes and fours, illustrated by ornamental borders and a Change WY hho al Foot and 
. : . . . me - hdr i ar’ i combined 
specimen jobs. A variety of fine effects produced by printing different colors EARL B SMITH 6 
s . . . . 

} over gold bronze. A diagram of complementary colors, with a simple and Proprietor, z ae 

accurate rule for obtaining a great variety of harmonious color combinations. 215 Dearborn St. Room 702 | Atal AZ A782 =f! 

A miniature landscape printed in thirteen colors, showing an impression of CHICAGO Illinois For all Job F l / : - = 

each block separate, and as registered into its proper place as the job pro- ’ . where Consecs hs Hi : 

















gresses towards completion. Also, a number of specimen jobs printed in 





from four to six impressions. 

We have given only a few of the leading features of the book, in addition SING - 
to which there will be many pages devoted to illustrations of tint plates, etc., SE 
with full explanation of same. oY 

This work will fully answer the purpose of all those who desire to use 
colors intelligently and effectively, producing the best results in the simplest 
manner, without waste of time or material. 

The book will contain over sixty plates printed in from six to sixteen 
colors each, and about one hundred pages of letterpress. The color plates 
5 are being printed on heavy white plate paper, and the reading matter ona 

heavy cream laid book paper. We are printing a limited edition, and judging 
by the number of subscriptions already received, the edition will soon be 
exhausted. A complete description of the work will be published in the lead- 
ing printers’ magazines a few weeks before it is issued. 

If you desire to be certain of obtaining a copy of the book, send for sub- 
scription blanks to 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, puatisuers, => WE FURNISH CUTS FoR =———— 
168 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, OH10. | AT T, TLLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES 


NOTICE! AND KEEP PROMISES. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, that 
CHARLES M. Moore, prior to this date, their Manager 


=» 


STP, 













: 2M. 
Ua erat 


















7 cL I. 








ew aVINGo') NATE . " 
: at Chicago, Ill., is no longer in their employ. Pay be me 
‘ All Western business with said firm after this ee a oD, ra, | ast} DESIGNING 








date will be transacted with their representative at (@ 2 
Chicago, III. QW 


os 


Dated at Chicago, February 26, 1890. wt 


t , GEO. H. MORRILL & CO. SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
i PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 
| 119 5th Ave., CHICAGO. 
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| THE-LEADING-ENGRAV(NG-E. 

i f The Original and Only \K { / RX VIN 0 TABLISHMENT OF THE: COUNTRY 
) yy 17, 


Patented Ink Reducer in 









the World ! 
F Warranted to instantly re- 
f duce all kinds of Printing 
8 Inks, no matter what color, 
5 or how old or stiff, to any 


consistency required, without in the least affecting their color and make them 
work clear, free and easy on any kind of press or stock the hottest day in 
summer when rollers are soft and sticky, or the coldest day in winter without 
Fy fire or washing rollers. INKoLEUM makes all inks mixed with it dry quick and 
glossy on paper without off-setting—but never drys on rollers—and prevents 
paper from pulling or sticking to form. As a reducer for tint printing 
INKOLEUM works miracles, as the most delicate shades and tints can be pro- 
duced with ink mixed to the thinness of cream, causing it to cover perfectly | 
without clogging the finest lines, and as it is never gummy like varnish, it 
dries instantly, enabling one or more tints or colors to follow at once without 
off-set. Inks of any color or kind left on rollers over night will work or wash | 
up readily in the morning, by simply applying a few drops of InKoLEuM with 
your finger. A trial will convince any pressman. Beware of Infringe- 
ments. Accept no imitation said to be just as good as INKoLEUM. Price 
only 50 Cents. For sale everywhere. For bruises or burns apply 
INKOLEvM freely and relief is instantaneous, Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
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THE [JNION + + 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 DEARBORN STREET. 
+8 
CHICAGO. | 

















COPPER 


| AMALGAM  cest soe. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’ Wlachinery, Supplies, Etc. 


GURRENT DISCOUNTS ON TYPE AND BRASS RULE. 


30 PER CENT discount on Job and Display Type and Brass Rule. 
25 PER CENT discount on Roman Type. 


For cash with order we allow 5 per cent additional discount, 
as also for cash in ten days from regular customers. 


PIELPS, DAITON & ©. 


‘  =“Leee rer corse 
af I’ | Piilb.w OLwW 1 lS A MOTTO THAT 
RAS INDUCED PRINTERS 71O BRING US 
PROSPERITY IN THE PAST #° PRESENT, AND 
PROMISES A MUCFE ARGEI ESS IN TH 
rt eae: ee ee 
* 














DICKINSON 
ee TUDE ee 
POUNDER 














HEN AN INTELLIGENT PRINTER WANTS 
TO PURCHASE MATERIAL, RE ALWAYS 
BUYS FROM A FOUNDERY WHOSE STANDING 
IS A GUARANTEE FOR THE QUALITY OF !TS 
“EVER ERAS RULE BIG sc eee 6 e608 ue 


150 CONGRESS ST. ROSTON 





M. Bart, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


== THE == 


CINCINNATI TYPR FOUNDRY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——AND—"— 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


REMOVAL. 





THE 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co. 


20 CiirF STREET, NEw York. 


Ff. E. RHODES, President, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


7,9 and 11 New Chambers Street, 


CORNER WILLIAM. 








OnLY TYPE FOUNDRY IN THE NORTHWEST! | 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
TA & 76 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 


ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS. 
Sole Northwestern Agents 


BABCOCK AIR-SPRING PRESSES, 
MINNESOTA STOP-CYLINDER PRESSES, 
HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TYPE. 





. Machinery of all kinds and Printing Material of every description keptf 
in stock for shipment on shortest notice. 


SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST. 













THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


7 PERFORATOR 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 





495° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 


38, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—_——-_—_— BORDERS, 





he a et et eet ee ene ei ete Det Ye be ee ee | ne 


ORNAMENTS, 
Woop RULES, 


CABINETS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
s \ STANDS, 
= \ = WOOD TYPER@\ cm 
FURNITURE, 
Holly Wood Type. \ PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS \ wilde asia 
1 and ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, 
End Wood Type: j AND DEALERS IN 
20OO©Oee | Printers’ Machinery and Supplies ; SEND FOR 
j SPECIMEN BOOK AND 
PRESSES, ee Re TER CATALOGUE. 
PAPER CUTTERS, \ 259 DEARBORN STREET, 
METAL TYPE, \ © CHICAGO. © 
FROM ALL FOUNDRIES. \ —— tlie \ 


Oe \ 


. 
THE HAMILTON-BOSS LOWER CASE. at 


t._ ae TWO me: 





HAMILTON'S BRASS LEADER CASE. 





HOLLY WOOD TYPE FOR LARGE SIZES. 





Mm. fh. LAL REAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
Nos. 304 to 306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS. 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. 

Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 








Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 











THE LIBERTY MACHINE WorRKS, 


54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ssc Noiseless “Liberty” Job Printing Presses, 


“LIBERTY ” PAPER-CUTTERS, 
“LIBERTY” GALLEYS (all Brass), 
“LIBERTY” GALLEY LOCK-UPS, 


TWO STYLES. 


Plain, 
$140 


With Ruled 
Table and Back 
Gauge, 


$160 


Boxing, - $4.50 


Extra Knife, 
THE “LIBERTY” PAPER CUTTER (30 Inches). $18.80 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





““The Colding Jobber stands unrivaled as a rapid-running, well-built, 








© perfectly balanced machine.’’—7HE INLAND PRINTER, March, 1890. 


PRESSES. 
The Golding Jobber. 

Rapid and powerful ; perfect 
ink distribution, convenient im- 
pression throw-off and adjust- 
ment, Sizes, 8x12, ILOXITS, 
12x18,15 x21 inches. Speed, 
1,500 to 2,500 per hour, 

The Pearl. 

Balanced platen movement ; 
strong and light running ; un- 
equaled for speed, Sizes, 5 x8, 
7xI1, 0x14 inches. Largest 
size with throw-off. Speed, 2,000 
to 3,000 per hour. 

Fairhaven Cylinder. 

Compact, strongly built ; can 
be run easily either by hand or 
steam power, and has impres- 
sion throw-off. Speed, 1,200 per 
hour. No. 6, 31x46, $9oo0. 


TOOLS. 

Little Giant Rule Cutters and 
Shapers, Lead Cutters, Rule 
Curvers and Miterers, Card 
Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Mait- 
ing Machines, Wrought and 
Cast Iron Chases, Perforators, 
Bellows, Tablet Presses and 
Liquid Cement, Brushes, Gal- 
leys, Imposing Stones, Quoins, 
Mallets, Planers, Tweezers, Bod- 
kins, Comp’ g Rules and Sticks. 


FURNITURE. 

Wood and Steel Run Cabinets, 
well-made and handsomely fin- 
ished ; Standard News and Fob 
Stands ; Poplar ¥ob Stands at 
special prices; Window Cabi- 
nets and Stands, Cases of every 
pattern, Roller and Galley Cabi- 
nets, Wood Furniture and Reglet 
in yard lengths or labor-saving 
Jonts with Racks, Drying Racks, 
Galley Cabinets—anything made 
of wood and useful to printers. 


© GOLDING & CO. "Ur r0 2c puncHase stacer.. BOSton, Mass. 








STANDARD JOB COMPOSING STICK. 


“> Saves $20 a Year in a Job Compositor’s Time. 
: ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. CANNOT SLIP. 


— It is graduated, and can be se? zn- 
». stantly to any regular measure, 
and once set it is impossible 
for it to slip, as it is 
held by a hardened 
> . ley S steel pin which 
: ‘ CS CA extends from the 
. ‘ : clamp through 
back of stick 
into the 
knee. 





















OPINIONS. 


“Can save five minutes on every 
job, and would not part with it.”’ 

“By all odds the best I ever had.”’ 

‘“‘My compositors steal that stick one 
from the other whenever they can, and 
I’]l have to get more to keep the peace.”’ 


2-in. deep. 2-in. 
6-inch - - - $1.75 - - - $1.85 - - 
- - - = 200 - - © 210 - - 
m= - = = B85 - = = £235 = = = 
i * - - = 2,50- - - 260- - - 


Nickel plating—6-in., 25c.; 8 to 10-in., 30c.; 12-in., 40c. 
Every Stick warranted to be true, and accurate to standard. 











““OWL BRAND” INKS. 


Art Tones—Large variety of 
beautiful tones, unequaled for 
producing rich, artistic effects. 
Gold Size— That will work 
Sreely and adhere firmly to any 
stock, drying with a bright and 
permanent gloss. Gold Ink— 
A perfect substitute for bronze 
on low-priced work, Copying 
Inks—Work easily and do not 
injure rollers. Typewriter 
Inks—Blue, Green and Purple. 
Colored Inks of every shade 
and color, put up in screw- 
top cans and collapsible tubes. 
Blacks — Unapproached for 
density of color and working 
qualities. Owline—Reduces the 
stiffestinkquickly,and preserves 
the elasticity of rollers. Bronze 
Powders — Our own importa- 
tion ; guaranteed the most bril- 


liant. TYPE. 

Largest stock and best variety 
of type in the country. The best 
productions of all leading foun- 
dries. Special agency for the 
MacKellar, Smiths & Yordan 
Co. and Benton’s Self-Spacing 


Sé  SUPPLIES. 

Steam Engines, Electric and 
Water Motors ; Challenge, Ad- 
vance and Acme Paper Cutters, 
or any other pattern desired ; 
Standing and Proof Presses; 
Felt and Rubber Blankets, Press 
Board, Cutter Sticks, Stereotype 
Blocks, Sponges, etc. 

BINDERS’ CEMENT—Elas- 
tic, liguid, strong. Always ready 

Jor use. Has no equal for tablet 
work, and will stick anything. 

ORDERS FOR COMPLETE 
OFFICES—newspaper or job— 
selected from our catalogue, 

filled in from one to three days. 





The W. O. Hickok Manf’g Go. 














) MANUFACTURERS OF 


— AND— 








MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents. 





PAPER RULING AXACHINES 
RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 

Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 


Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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a” ~+~ACME= > 
il SELF CLAMPING CUTTER | 


Wit 

















Zz =~ 
JOHNSON, ENG . 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 








Acme Self- Clamping 
| EVER (SurTer. 


Rapid. * Durable. * Strong. 


ee 

















Ce AS the unrivaled band for moving back gauge. Round cutting 
wood. Knife-bar has power applied to both ends. Lever is 
long and made of wrought iron. Table convenient height. 






Cutter weighs five hundred pounds more than any other lever cutter 
of same size. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and prices of forty styles of ACME 
Cutters, including lever, steam and hand power of all sizes 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 Federal St... BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, Gen’! Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 
3845 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





THE CLEVELAND GORDON PRESS GO. 


71 & 73 Ontario Street, - - CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BEST OLD STYLE GORDON PRESS 


With Superior and most Useful Improvements. 








Por Speed, Ease of Operating, and Quality of Work produced it has 
No Equal. Finest in material and workmanship. Fully equipped with 
Seli-Locking Throw-QOff, Improved Distribution, etc. 


EVERY PRESS GUARANTEED. 
——-— CE List — - ' 


Size: 9 ear dnside Ol Chase, Watts WHO W ANE | og gies bc s.cs0c cesses bo5040 oe o0deda seas ae eecewouseees $150 00 
= 2a“ as si ul) neem eC Gih ha cdure seams aah FESS ea Re 6 aw bene FEE OTS 165 00 
wx «2 ies kd es Sa re re Oe en rey heer eee ee 250 00 
sara | a sie PED tite a aut Guslat ei wah ois PAU bE OG he we Oh Ra EN ei bss 300 00 g 
ReMR ERS 48 Koa chicha sp seinen sase bac ash bonnes sbi seeaane $15 00 


Securely boxed and delivered on board cars or boat at Cleveland. 


MRT tan 


PRIZED OVER ALL. | ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
c ip., Nov 21, 1889. | a 
Koxomo, Inp., November 21, 1889 | Jacosp Peak & Co., Mercantile Steam Printing House, 
| 18 West Pearl Street, 
CINCINNATI, On10, March 1, 1890. 
Gentlemen,—The three 8x12 Cleveland Gordon Presses purchased of you 


give entire satisfaction both for good work and speed. 
JACOB PEAK & CO. 


CLEVELAND GORDON Press Co.,: 

Gentlemen,— Last January I purchased an §x12 Cleveland Gordon and 
placed it in line with several Gordons of other makes, running it on an average 
of 18,000 a day steadily ever since. Of all my presses, I prize it most as it 1s 
so easily handled, runs so lightly and does such good work. It has never 
cost me one cent for repairs. 

You are at liberty to use my indorsement any way you choose, as among a 
dozen different makes of jobbers, I never have found one which I think equal 
to the Cleveland Gordon. Respectfully,  M. L. GARRIGUS. 


Rat TE rcomen ce 


Yours respectfully, 


THE VERY BEST. j 


TO BE DEPENDED UPON. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried most every reliable make of job presses and 


MEnpDon, Micu., January 22, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—The “Old Reliable” I purchased of you about a year ago, is a 


have thrown them all out and put in a line of your make; they are perfectly 
satisfactory in every way, and we are done experimenting. Our repair bills 
are practically nothing, and when we need more presses you will certainly 


splendid machine. It is always to be depended upon, and has printed full 
chase forms perfectly satisfactorily, as well as visiting cards of the finest | 
script. Respectfully, GEO. W. MATTICE. | 


We would like to receive letters from those using our Presses for publication in our space in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
' 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. lic ——— 
Boo 


hear from us. 
GEO. F. LASHER, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

















PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘Improved Keystone Quoin,” “‘ All-Brass Galley 
‘Success,’” “ Upright Mitre Machines ” 


AND PRINTERS’ MATERIAL IN GENERAL 


KEYSTONE 


THE IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN | 


| 
IS THE MOST PERFECT, SAFEST AND QUICK- | i} 
EST LOCK-UP IN THE MARKET. 





























REDUCED PRICES. 
No. 1, per doz.,smallsize, - - 
oO. 2, sé “cc large “ 
Keys, steel,each, - 
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| 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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